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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Is devoted to the promotion of the 
AcricuLturaL, HorticutturaL aNnpb Stock 
INTERESTS OF THE VALLEY OF THE MissIssIPPi. 

It is issued on the Ist and 15th of every month, in 
quarto form, each number containing 16 pages, mak- 
ing a volume of 384 pages yearly. Terms—$2.00 per 
annum in advance; Four copies, $6; Ten copies $15, 
and a Premium of Five Concorp Grape Vines to any 
one sending the names of Four subscribers and $6; 
and Fifteen Concorp Grape Vines to any one sending 
the names of Ten Subscribers and $15. 


ADVERTISING TERMS. 

A few appropriate advertisements will be ir.serted 
in the “Rural World and Valley Firmer,” at the 
following rates: One square (being ten lines of this 
type oran inch in depth), each insertion $2; One 
column, one insertion, $15; and $10 for every additi- 
onal insertion. One-half column, one inserti: n, $8: 
two insertions, $15, and $6 for every additicnal in- 
sertion. These rates will be strictly adhered to. 
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Some of the St. Louis Trotters. 
NUMBER {. 

Many of our readers are interested in breed- 
ing trotting stock, and desire to know some- 
thing of the histories and pedigrees of some of 
the fastest trotters in St. Louis. We will, in 
this and subsequent numbers, give some ac- 
count ofthem. At the head of the list, in all 
probability, stands 

Dixre—She is an iron-grey mare, 144 hands 
high, short-legged, but long and large bodied, 
with good-sized bone and powerful muscles.— 
Her sire was R. A. Alexander’s Pilot Jr.; her 
dam was a ttorough-bred mare sired by Bell- 
founder. She was purchased of Mr. McHat- 
ton, who raised her, by John Duffy, at four 
years of age, for four hundred dollars. She 
was then unbroken. Mr. Duffy broke her and 
used her but little, and then put ber in the 
hands of Mr. A. R. Taylor, who drove her tor 
ashorttime. Mr. Duffy then took her and 
used her before a rockaway as a family horse. 
Upto this time she had exhibited no great 
speed. The following season she was entered 
to trot for a purse, over the Mound City track, 
in which race she won the first two heats, and 








was beaten the third by Frank Day’s horse in 
2.38 by a neck. The fourth heat she won in 
2.373. She was still used by Mr. Duffy asa 
family nag until June, 1865, when she was 
purchased by Robert Carr of this city, who 
worked her about three months and matched 
her against Pilot Temple, her half brother, for 
three races: to harness—to wagons—and two 
mile heats to harness. In the first she was 
beaten in 2.33; the second race, to wagons, she 
won—making her best heat in 2.31]—making 
the last half mile in 1.12. The third race she 
received forfeit. She is is still in the hands of 
Mr. Carr, and is doing well. She isdriven with 
a plain snaffle bit, with a natural check. She 
is remarkably,honest, rarely ever breaking, 
even the whip failing to drive her off her feet. 
When at regular work, she is fed ten quarts of 
oats and seven pounds of hay per day. 

Bitty Goat—This is another of the get of 
Pilot, Jr. His dam is the dam of Native Amer- 
can. He was bredand trained by R. A. Alex- 
ander Esq. Le is now seven yeirsold. He 
was purchased of Mr. Alexander by Jas. Lupe 


Esq., who trotted him at six years old, for a} 


purse, at the Mound City track, which he won, 
making the best heat in 2.45. He was after- 
wards purchased by Robert Carr Esq., his pres- 
ent owner. His color is black—is 15} hands 
high—is rather leggy and short-bodied, but will 
some day make his mark. Mr. Carr has a 
very high opinion ofhim, and under his skillful 
management fast time may be expected. 

Ciirrorp—This is the family horse of Mr. 
Robert Carr. His color is light grey. He is 
not used forthe track, but sometimes gets there. 
We believe he has not shown better time than 
2.44-—but we think he has considerable speed 
yet locked up. He is valued very highly by 
Mr. Carr on account of his excellent qualities, 
being perfectly kind and gentle, standing any- 
where unhitched, and being always ready for 
any emergency. Mr. Carr is likewise the own- 
er of two very promising colts, one four years 
old, sired by Draco, out of a fast trotting mare; 
and the other five years old, sired by Ethan Al- 
len Jr:, and out of a thorough-bred dam. 


oe 





We live in the littles of life, and thus get our 
strength. 


Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
Farming Unfavorable to Mental Devel- 
opment. 

This is not necessarily so—but generally. It 
isin consequence of a neglect of the mental 
faculties—that is, but little chance to exercise 
them, to improve them. And this improvement 
is necessary, a8 we are constantly forgetting— 
we must be more or less employed to make up 
the loss. The farmer has less time for this 
than other people—such as we find farming 
now. This is a grievous misfortune, as the 
hardiest and healthiest people generally are 
farmers, as well as the most honest and up- 
right. Their calling, however, cannot be 
strictly an excuse for their neglect—neglect we 
call it—for there is much time at the disposal 
of, we uray say, almost every farmer. He hasthe 
long winter evenings, and the intervals of la- 
bor (many moments and hours), that he can 
devote to improvement. And these leisure 
moments—and many more that can be made 
leisure by proper disposition of time—are taken 
advantage of by the enterprising and intelli- 
gent. It is these that become the shining 
lights, and the substantial support of the no- 
ble pursuit of Agriculture and of society at 
large. Here are the improvements; here is 
the dignity which farming assumes. 

But to be more pointed—labor occupies the 
mind. It must do tkis tobe successful. This 
itself is an improvement—and it is an import- 
ant one. But the mere mechanical part of 
farming—mere labor—will not elevate the 
man—it will not raise him to a social position, 
to high intellectual standing and influence. A 
man wants to be felt in society, in his country. 
He wants to be the social being God designed 
him—not a mere instrument physically. We 
allaim at respect—at least we should. With- 
out it, man is not a benefit to society or to 
himself. In it lies our enjoyment, unless we 
are brutal. For such this article is not written. 
Mie are then to cultivate the social as well as 
the soil—to be a man, irrespective of calling. 

The labor of farming, as we find it, is ex- 
hausting—not only to the physical, but to the 
mental, the mental partaking of the fatigue of 
thecorporeal. This is a law of nature. Agri~ 





culture and the mechanic trades are therefore 
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unfavorable to mental development. It is the 
time we are to take from our jabor, in the un- 
employed moments, that is our reliance—and 
those moments should not be under the influ- 
ence of labor—the mind exhausted, fatigued— 
for it is then in an ill condition to receive im- 
pressions and act wpon them. 

The favorable moments, then, free from the 
depressing effects of physical labor, are the 
golden sands in our reach. This, the experi- 
ence of the world has long since established 
as being the invigorating season of the winter 
months. Thisis tbe farmer’s favorable time— 
his opportunity. If he neglects this, he is Jost 
—lost to good society, te high respect, to high 
success: he will continue to be the machine, 
the mere plow that he is—and in extreme 
cases, deteriorate. 

The farmer, therefore, is in great danger of 
mental stagnation. We see this around us in 
all directions. “He is only a farmer,” is a 
common remark, ‘He is only a mechanic,” is 
inthe same category. We must free ourselves 
from this odium ; and there is but one course: 
we must take advantage of the favorable mo- 
ments, 
we do, we are lost. And at the beginning of 
our career, is our time. Each year makes it 
Jess easy of attainment—and, by-and-by, the 
habit will become inveterate—and the farmer 
willdie with histime unimproved. He has more 
to do than the professionally intellectual man, 
for he has to doit in less time—it requires a 
doubling of diligence. 

But letus not be discouraged. If these mo- 
ments (of leisure) are improved, a double im- 
provement is made—the physical and mental 
are both advanced, which is seldom the case 
with the professional man, and never the pure- 
ly vocative. The farmer, therefore, in this en- 
joinment, has two interests which he advances 
-—and they constitute, in their combination, the 
highest calling of man. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
given to the Assessors a long list of instructions, 
from which we extract those that are of special 
interest to the farmers: 


Farmers will not be required to make return 
of produce consumed in their own immediate 
families. The farmer’s profits from sales of 
live stoek are to be found by deducting from the 
gross receipts for animals sold the purchase 
money paid for the same. If animals have 
been lost during the year by death or robbery, 
the purchase money paid for such animals may 
be deducted from the gross income of the farm. 
No deduction can be made by the farmer for the 
value of services rendered by his minor children, 
whether he actually pays for such services or 
not. If his adult children work for him and 
receive compensation for their labor, they are 
to be regarded as other hired laborers in deter- 
mining his income. Money paid for labor, ex- 
cept such as is used or employed in domestic 
service, or in the production of articles con- 
sumed in the family of the producer, may be 
deducted. No deduction can be allowed in any 
ease for the cost of unproductive labor. If 
house servants are employed a portion of the 
time in prodyctive labor, such as the making 
of butter and cheese for sale, a proportionate 
amount of the wages paid them may be deduct- 
ed. Expenses for ditching and clearing new 





We must not doze away our time. If 


| : : 
|\land are plainly expenses for permanent im- 
| provements, and not deductable. The whole 
|amount expended for fertilizers applied during 
the year to the farmer’s land may be deducted, 
but no deduction is allowed for fertilizers pro- 
duced onthe farm. ‘The cost of seed purchased 
for sowing or planting may be deducted. A 
farmer should make return of all his produce 
sold within the year, but a mere executory con- 
tract for asale is not a sale; delivery either ac- 
tual or constructive is essential. The criterion 
by which to judge whether a sale is complete 
or not is to determine whether the vendor still 
retains in that character a right over the prop- 
erty; if the property were lost or destroyed, 
upon which of the parties, in the absence of 
any other relation between them than that of 
verdor and vendee, would the loss fal]. Farm 
ers who produce annually butter, cheese, sugar, 
charcoal, etc., in excess of one thousand dollars, 
at one place, should take license as manufac- 
turers. ‘They may, however, sell all products 
of their own farmg in the manner of pediers 
without pedler’s license. Only one deduction 
of $600 is allowed from the aggregate incomes 
of all the members of any family composed of 
parents and minor children, even though one 
parent only may be living. It is not essential 
that the children live with the parents. Hus- 
band and wife are regarded as members of the 
same family, though living separately, unless 
separated by divorce, or other operation of law, 
such as to break up the family relations. 
; COLTS. 

It is a truth, at least in these parts, that our 
farmers, with here and there an exception, pay 
but very little attention to their mares with 
young foals, especially those that come early in 
the season. The neglect often results in a great 
injury, both to coltand dam. A near friend of 
mine lost, two years ago, a young Royal George 
foal, from a valuable mare, simply from neglect. 
It was left out in a cold storm soon after it came 
into this ‘breathing world,” and becoming 
chilled, the young thing was found the next day, 
dead. 

In this climate, our farmers and stock breed- 
ers cannot be too careful of their early-born 
colts ;—not a day should be allowed to pass but 
what they are looked after, until they have not 
only gained strength, but the weather has be- 
come warm andsettled. Duringthecold spring 
storms they, with their mothers, should always 
be sheltered. There are several gentlemen here 
who take great pride in breeding fine colts, and 
raising them; and this one particular which I 
have mentioned, they regard as highly impor- 
tant to the proper growth of the colt. 

Farmers, as a rule, work their mares while 
nursing. I do not consider this practice a bad 
one—only where they are worked to such an 
extent as to heat their milk and weaken their 
natural vigor. If, however, I were purposing 
to raise a really valuable colt, [should prefer to 
let the dam run without a collar or saddle until 
weaning time in the fall. At this time, the 
mare should be put on short grass or feed for a 
few days and milked. But this all farmers’ 
boys, even, understand, and consequently need 
not be told. Afterthe colt is taken from its 
mother itshould be kept out of sight and hearing 
fora considerable time, and with other feed 
should have daily an allowance of bruised oats. 
Proper care at this time should be understood as 
an important aid in the making of the future 
horse. 








Now he should have every care and at- 


tention, If neglected, he will be very apt to 
show it afterwards, not only in size but in vigo- 
rons health. Farmers should bear thisin mind, 
and not leave their colts at this period to take 
care of themselves as is frequently the case, 

After the colt has been weaned, the breaking, 
or more properly the training for future use, 
should at once be commenced. I do not be. 
lieve as many of our farmers do, in letting the 
colt run until be is three years old before the 
work of educating is commenced. When the 
colt is early handled and taught to believe by 
kindness that his keeper is his best friend, he 
soon grows fond and tractable, and when the 
proper time arrives is broken to harness with 
the greatest ease. Mr.George Effner of Buffalo, 
who has for years paid considerable atten- 
tion to colt raising and breeding, assures me 
that acolt should always be learned to go in 
harness when two years old. At that age he 
finds no difficulty in managing them if they have 
been previously bitted. He has now some three 
or four Royal Georges at that age, which go in 
harness as well as any old stager. 

But the subject of the management of colts 
has often been discussed by eminent breeders, 
as well as trainers, and ought to be much better 
understood than it generally is. Old ways are 
clung to by most of our farmers with a perti- 
nacity that appears to me almost censurable. 
Almest everything which looks like innovation 
upon the customs of our fathers in relation to 
the farm is distrusted, but not so much so as 
formerly. This prejudice, however, toward what 
is called ‘‘ book farming” is, I believe, slowly 
giving away under the influence of such journals 
as the Rural, and I think as much in the matter 
of breeding and raising colts as any other part 
of the business of the farm.—[ Cor. Rural New 
Yorker. 





To Make Wuaitewasu.—Take a clean water- 
tight barrel, or other suitable cask, and put in- 
to it ha. fa bushel of lime. Slack it by pour- 
ing boiling water over it and in sufficient quan- 
tity to cover five inches deep, stirring it briskly 
till thoroughly slaked. When slacking has 
been effected, dissolve in water and add two 
pounds of sulphate of zinc and one of common 
salt. These will cause the wash to harden.and 
prevent it cracking, which gives an unseemly 
appearance to the work. If desirable a beauti- 
tul cream color may be communicated to the 
above wash by adding three pounds of yellow 
ochre. This wash may beapplied with acom- 
mon whitewash brush, and will be found much 
superior, both in appearance and durability, to 
common whitewash.—[ Chem. Gazette. 





Love ror One’s CaLiinc.—‘‘No profit grow’s 
where is no pleasure ta’en.”—Shakespeare.— 
This is the secret underlying all success. We 
must love our pursuit—and then our heart is 
in it, and ve will give it our attention—give it 
our whole attention—not divided, as it would 
be if the hands were employed in one thing and 
the heart in another, which is so.often the 
case. It makes a man unhappy as well as 
unsuccessful. We do not heed this enough.— 
The ancients did more than we do—and they 
succeeded, even in those early days. Let us do 
what we like to do if it is consonant with 





good morals, 
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The above de- 
sign for a Farm 
Cottage, was pre- 
sented by Mr&. 
Sanford Howard 
of Albany, to the 
New York State 
Agricultural So- 
ciety. Much 
taste and judg- 
ment are here 
evinced in the 
arrangement of sx 
theseveral apart---' 
ments, combin j 
ing neatness and gy 
convenience with # 
real utility. Theil 
style, 
























perhaps. 
may not be the 
best adapted to% 
the views and 
limited means of 
some of our friends, 
but to those who 
have the ability, as 
well as the disposi- 
tion, to rear a beau- 
tiful Cottage Home, 
weconsider it peculi- 
arly appropriate. 
Fig. 1, 18 a@ per- 
spective view of the 
dwelling, designed to 
face south, with an 
elevation of thirteen 
feet from the sills to 
the roof. To give 
chambers of tle size 


LIBRARY. 
(2X (2. 


designated, the apex 


A FARM COTTAGE. 


> 





WOOD HOUSE 


PASSACE 32. FT. 





‘KITCHEN . 
16X 12. 


PIAZZA 


@€ x20. 
A. 











of the roof should 





not be less than 22 
or 23 feet above the 
sills, leaving a suffi- 
cient space for air 
tetween the finish of 
the chambers and 
the roof, to prevent 
the rooms from becoming heated in summer. 








Fig. 2, ie the ground plan, in the construc- 
tion of which, Mrs. H. observes: “It has been 
my object to combine utility and beauty, as far 
as practicable with the labor-eaving principle. 
In the arrangement of the kitchen and dairy, 
regard has been had to securing the proper re- 
quisites for these important departments, with 
the greatest degree of convenience. In con- 
structing a dairy, such an excavation should be 








made, as will leave the floor two or three feet 
below the surrounding surface. The sides 
should be plastered, and the windows made 
so as to shut out the air in moist and windy 
weather. It will be observed, that in the plan 
herewith submitted, a space of two feet and a 
half bas been provided for on both sides the 
dairy. 

The expense of such a dwelling might be va- 


ried according to the style and finish, and. the 
taste and ability of the owner. 








Broom Corn.—We extract the remarks be- 
low from the New England Farmer: 

The cultivation of this article seems to be ex- 
tending. In Massachusetts, and in some parts 
of New Hampshire, large quantities are an- 
nually produced, the brush selling for a high 
price tothe broom manufacturers, and the seed, 
which is a highly nutritive and an excellent 
fod for swine. being retained for domestic pur- 
poses. The broom corn requires a rich, warm 
soil, similar to that reqnired by Indian corn. 
It is not considered a very strong exhauster, and 





is generally regarded a sure crop, being but little 
liable to injuries from the cut worm or any 
other insectivorous depredator. It is generally 
cultivated in drills, the manuring being either 
broadcast or in drills, as circumstances render 
most convenient. The brush ordinarily defrays 
all expenses, and leaves the grain—which often 
amounts to thirty bushels ;er acre—a clear 
gain to the cultivator. Where there isa mar- 
ket for the brush, broom corn can scarcely be 
otherwise than a very profitable crop. It is 
said to leave the soil in excellent order. 


3'; <A year agothere was little snow. 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FIELD MICE. 

These mice are a pest. The hawk and the 
They live 
In winter, the 
ender roots of the young clover is a tit-bit to 
hem. In some places half of the young clo- 
ver has been cleared by them the past winter 
(1864.) They bite off the stem close to the 
ground, and take all of the root they can get. 

Where the snow lies thin, the cold will keep 
them trom doing much injury. Incases where the 


fox cannot get too many of them. 
upon grass ani grain chiefly. 


winter is bare, it goes hard with them, especial- 
ly if the season is cold—then but few of the 
vermin will troubie the farmer the season fol- 
iowing. But where the snow is deep all win- 
‘er, it will form a protection for them—and 
woe tothe tender heibage and the young trees. 
But trees can be protected by heaping up a 
mound around them, 

In our orchard, which we seeded down with 

‘lover, the clover was about half of it destroy- 
“d by the mice—but the trees all escaped: the 
soil was well drawn upto each. Our neighbors 
vho neglected this, lost their young orchards, 
The case has proved thoroughly effective, the 
snow having been two and a hal/ feet deep. It 
was alsoatime of revel for the mice. The 
snow formed a coat of protection—and little pith 
could be seen in all directions, looking like the 
rivers on a map—in some places scarcely die- 
vernible. 
The con- 
sequence was, a few mice—no damage percep- 
tible. But the frost made up what the mice 
lacked. The clover stalks could be seen lying 
in all directions—whereas the mice leave no 
-uch signs, but make a clean sweep far as they 
go. 

The destruction of this pest is our only reme- 
ly that we can see. We should encourage all 
he hawks and foxes we can. They are the 
srand clearers of our fields in this respect.—. 
Let every farmer be particular in following 
every mouse to its death, much as it may be 
pitied. He needs but give license to his boys, 
and much of the evil will be abated. 

Herkimer Co., N.Y. 


Se 
Farrentnc Catrie.—John Johnston wrote 
the Country Gentleman, that he feeds his cattle 
on all the hay they will eat, with four quarts 
each of corn-meal, and oil meal, daily, increas- 
ing each to six quarts on the third month; in 
three months I make them prime, if not extra 
beef; I litter my yards well, and stable them no 
longer than it takes them to eat their meals, 
as they do better out than when tied up, and 
c Cattle bought that had been 
mealed, I give more. If stabled, give plenty of 
air in front; this is important. Itis important 
to have the right kind ; Short-horn and Here- 
ford grades are best. These may be fed at any 
age. If common cattle, get them deep at the 
flanks and wide across the loins, with good 
points generally ; such may be fattened at rising 
There are so few Herefords they 
I am feeding 300 


Farmer. 


keep :clean. 


four years. 
are not worth writing about. 
Michigan wethers. 
nnn ese anon mes v 
Poetry is a spark thrown off igniting human 





hearts. 
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The Largest Yield of Corn on Record. 

Dr. J. W. Parker, of Columbia, South 
Carolina, according to the report of a com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society, in 
the year 1857, raised the premium crop of 
Indian corn, amounting to two hundred bush- 
els and twelve quarts per acre, the largest crop 
we have ever seen reported, and probably 
the largest ever raised. 
soil of that section of the country some manur- 
ing and extra efforts to produce such a return 
were necessary. 

According to the statement or Dr. Parker to 
the Executive committee, the following course 
of cultivation was adopted. The ground was 
sand hill branch land, prepared by under drain- 
ing and broken up in November; and twenty- 
five two-horse loads of cow-house manure were 
applied to the acre in December, and well 
plowed in, with a two-horse plow, which was 
followed by the sub-soil plow drawn by two 
mules. About the first of March another coat 
of stable manure was spread and again plowed. 
Early in April, three cart loads of air slacked 
lime, and two sacks of salt, were spread over 
each acre, and lightly plowed under. On the 
14th of May the ground was thoroughly plowed 
again with a large plow, harrowed level and 
laid off thirty inches apart with a shovel plow. 
Guano and plaster were then sprinkled in the fur- 
rows—nearly 200 lbs. of the former and 300 Ibs. 
of the latter to each acre. The seed planted, 
was first soaked for one night in a strong solu- 
tion of nitre, and drilled at distances of eight 
to twelve inches in the rows, and covered with 
hoes; the ground was then rolled and left per- 
fectly level. ‘The first dressing was with a long, 
narrow plow, followed with hoes. On the 5th 
and 17th of June the same work was repeated, 
each time leaving the ground level. During the 
season there was a protracted drouth, piece 
No. 1, was irrigated twice, and piece No. 2liad 
water turned on it at once. 

Now what do we learn from this? Why we 
learn that by draining, manuring, thoroughly 
pulverizing the soil by repeated plowings and rolling 
and harrowing, and in a season of drouth, irri- 
gating—even on sand hill branch land, a crop of 
over two hundred bushels of corn can be pro- 
duced from an acre of land. 

We do not expect that our Western farmers 
will pay $60 or $70 a ton for guano, and trans- 
port it from the Atlantic to the great prairies of 
the West for manure, nor will we ask them to 
plow theirland four times, though it be not 
sand hill soil. before planting. But we ask 
them to observe, as a lesson, that perfect till- 
age consists in draining, deeply and thoroughly 
pulverizing the soil, the economical use of all 
the manure that can be made on the farm, and 
that it will result in the largest crops and in the 
end the most profitable returns. ‘Two other im- 
portant features we wish to call to mind in this 
experiment of Dr. Parker. We refer to the 
drill system and /evel culture. For twenty years 
we have practiced these modes of culture and 
compared the contrast of crops with our neigh- 
bors who have followed in the footsteps of their 
fathers, and we have been more than satisfied 
with the result. 


Of course, upon the}. 





We are glad to see that the absurd practice | 
of hilling corn and other hoed crops, is fast | 
yielding to sound reason and common sense, in 
many sections of our country, and many farm- 
ers are beginning to learn that with proper im- 
plements and a correct method of cultivation 
amuch larger yield of corn ean be obtained when 
cultivated with but one stalk in a place and 
from eight to twelve inches apart, more or less, 
according to the strength and condition of the 
soil, and requiring but a slight increase of labor 
over the ordinary mode of culture. We are 
confident that the corn crop, of the entire corn 
growing portion of the country, may be increased 
fifty per cent by an improved system of culture, 
requiring but a slight increase of Jabor. 


REARING TROTTERS. 


We will first put our yearlings in a suitable 
pasture andthen build the stables and track. 
The field selected is one lying on the side of the 
bluff, where the herbage is theshortest. This is 
chosen for the reason that we want the supply 
of food to be mainly grain, as tending to form 
muscle and tendon, and a denser, finer bone, 
than if dependent’ on succulent food for their 
living. They are fed regularly twice a day, 
three quarts a piece in the morning, of oats, and 
in the evening six or eight ears of sound corn. 
The slope of the blutf is quite ata sharp angle 
from the level field at the foot of it, in many 
places steep, with patches of hazel bushes 
along the hill-side. The froliccome spirit of 
the colts leads them to gambol up and athwart 
the hill, leaping the smaller clumps of bushes 
and bringing every muscleinto full play. They 
are salted twice a week, at which time the 
halters are put on and their feet examined, to 
see that the horn is not breaking away unequal- 
ly. There being nostones to wear the hoof, it 
requires more care than it otherwise would, and 
we will have to cut away the extra supply that 
threatens to give a wrong set to the pastern. 
Should they not keep in as good order as we 
would like, the grain must be increased. The 
prejudice existing here against using corn as 
food for the horse, may have arisen from good 
causes, as there is a vast difference between the 
flint varieties, and the larger, cofter grain grown, 
at the South and West. lam well satisfied that 
good horses can be reared on dent corn, having 
seen many that were called on to go botn “fast 
and far,”’ that never were fed a pound of any 
other kind of grain. Still my plan would be to 
feed a variety, and as all kinds can be grown in 
Iowa with a tithe of the labor bestowed in the 
East, we need not restrict them to either corn or 
oats. With one of the two-horse corn plows, 
now in general use, one man and a pairof horses 
will plant and cultivate in the best manner 
eighty acres of corn. 

I find there is also a belief here—sanctioned 
by the writings of a man who has long stood at 
the head of the list as a driverof trotters—that 
feeding grain as practiced by the best feeders of 
racing colts is detrimental. 

In proof of which, they instance the with- 
drawal of horses from the running turf when 
comparatively young. Claiming because they 
come to maturity earlier, they will likewise 
sooner decay. This is not in accordance with 
proof from the record, which will distinctly 
show that the thorough-bred lives longer than 
members of any other tamily of the equine 
species—owing to an inherent heartiness of con- 
stitution, and the care to nurture them well 
when young. I remember taking from the old 








Turf Register of 183-, the first twenty names | 
from an obituary list of blood stallions. Their | 
average age w-stwenty-twoyears. In thesame| 


the amount of grain he was fed daily from the 
time of weaning till he was putin train, and it 
wasa very liberal allowance. As he lived to 
nearly forty years, it will not require long argu- 
ments to show that the feed did not shorten his 
days. It would be tedious to follow the record 
although those familiar with the celebrities of 
the turf that have figured within the present 
century, will agree with me when IL assert that 
a majority of them have lived to oldage. It 
would be an idle waste of time for me to tell 
you the reasons for horses leaving the turf when 
young, being better intormed on that point than 
fam. I will advance an idea, however, feeling 
confident of maintaining it with proofs of the 
most irrefragible kind, that no thorough-bred 
colt, even if put to trotting work when two years 
old, will ever be injured unless the exercise is 
prolonged to what would kill two or three dung- 
hills. When two year olds will stand the neces- 
sary training to run a dash of a mile in 1:50 or 
less, there need not be much apprehension of 
hurting them with trotting work, unless pound- 
ed to pieces on a hard track. Take an aged 
horse of some of the breeds in vogue for trot- 
ting, that had speed enough to run at the rate 
of amilein that time, and before his trainer 
could get the Jength in him by sufficient work, 
his machinery would be worn out, and still this 
animal might stand a preparation to trot mile 
neats, 3 in 5, if ever he had the foot to place them 
‘low down in the thirties.” I hope yet to see 
a thoroughbred that will be able to speed with 
Dexter, Wilkes or Toronto Chief, for a quarter 
of a mile, and you will see a trotter that will 
finish a race and make play of it. Why, he 
would bowl along the homestretch of aseventh 
heat as if he was at exercise. Ido not intend 
to imply injustice to the hero of the fastest 
time on record. Nothing but the good blood 
derived trom the patriarchs, Sir Archy and 
Messenger, ever enabled him to do the deed, 
and if the rest of the vital fluid that courses 
through his veins, were of the same sterling 
kind, the wonderful flight of the first half mile 
would have been kept upto the end, and a mark 
left that no part bred horse might ever expect 
to excel.—[ Turf, Field and Farm. 


DRIVING PARKS. 


On the banks of a beautiful little stream 
flowing to the westward, and emptying into 
that fine body of water, Lake Michigan, is sit- 
uated a pleasant and thriving young city, lonia, 
the county seat of Ionia county, Michigan. 
Like many of the flourishing towns of the West, 
Ionia boasts of a driving park with pardonavle 
pride. To thestranger these driving parks. are 
an index to the tastes and character of the peo- 
ple. Whenever his journeyings bring him in 
sight of one of them he pauses to view it some- 
what critically, as it tells him that he is in the 
midst of a people with liberal and progressive 
ideas, and it enables him to judge, in a measure, 
to what extent the true principles of breeding 
are known and practiced. When the people 
have no just conceptions of the value of blood, 
we look 1n vain for driying parks, while mon- 
grel breeds, advancing farther and farther on 
the road of degeneration every year, abound on 
every side. Toa man cherishing progressive 
views, such scenes are very painful, for they 
speak to him of ignorance, bigotry, narrow- 
minded prejudice, and an absence of a spirit of 
enterprise. The driving parks on the fair 
grounds of nearly every prosperous State and 
County Agricultural Society in the Union, are 
features which give life and zest to the exhibr- 
tions. In spite of Puritanic opposition, and the 
prejudice of minds devoid of a spark of origi- 
nality and an idea bordering on liberality, they 
find zealous advocates, and are gradually work- 
ing a revolution in regard to the system of 
breeding. Through their influence the people, 





magazine, there was a_ history of American |as a class, are beginning to appreciate the value 
Eclipse from the pen of his breeder. He gave |of blood, and they are slowly elevating the con- 
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dition of the horse. When we check the tide 
of degeneration, and begin a work of elevation 
towards a perfect and natural type, we then 
will have laid a broad foundation for a new ele- 
ment of wealth and greatness in our country. 
As we have repeatedly argued, the stock of a 
country is a nation’s wealth and should be a 
nation’s pride. The pure bloods are the only 
true representatives of the horse, the others 
being mere abortions, The mongrels are pro- 
fessedly slow, and the old fogies who cling to them 
with an obstinacy which is only equaled by its 
absurdity, are jealous of the gamer and lighter 
actioned horses, and to gratify their spleen, we 
find them waging a petty vindictive war against 
trotting tracks and exhibitions of speed on the 
fair grounds of agricultural societies. They 
know full well that such exhibitions bring the 
pure bloods before the public, and as the con- 
trast with the mongrels, is so painful, they feel 
that a revolution in breeding will be inaugura- 
ted, which will tend to the elevation of the 
horse towards a more perfect type. This would 
benefit the people and would add to the wealth 
and greatness of the country, but being above 
their dull plodding lives, and not in accordance 
with their narrow-minded views, they appeal 
to Puritanical prejudice, for the purpose of 
hanging a mill-stone around every individual’s 
neck, simply bedause their own are so fettered. 
They deplore the increasing popularity of such 
exhibitions, and raising their hands with an ex- 
pression of holy herror, feign a disgust, while 
secretly enjoying the trials of speed. They 
scramble for the best places around the driving 
parks for observation, and are as eager to wit- 
ness the bursts of speed as a boy just released 
from school is to rush to the circus and gaze 
with wonder-speaking eyes upon the equestrian 
feats of the arena, or to heed the antics and 
jests of the clown. Such hypocrisy is utterly 
disgusting, and we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
speak of it, with even a moderate degree of 
patience. Atthe same time that these wise- 
acres decry, what they contemptuously designate 
as ‘ horse exhibitions,” their stupidity and ig- 
norance will not let them remember that they 
are the very life, the bone and sinew of their 
fairs. They draw the crowds to the grounds 
and funds into the treasury, which enable man- 
agers to offer purses as premiurrs for other fea- 
tures. Without their aid, the societies would 
become bankrupt, and the annual agricultural 
gatherings pass from existence. We are glad, 
however to be able to write that the unreasona- 
ble views and the denunciations of Puritanism, 
have about as much weight as the whinings of| 
a whipped cur, for driving parks are becoming 
more popular every day, and every year more im- 
portance is attached to exhibitions of speed in 
connection with agricultural affairs. We are 
well aware that these exhibitions are subject to 
abuses, and it is but natural they should be, 
for we do not forget that the greater the end in 
view, the more important the results to be at- 
tained, the higher and purer the object, in 
whatever calling or pursuit in life, the more prin- 
ciple is likely to be abused. It is but necessary 
to makea single reference : the church, in which 
we find so many donning clerical robes or es- 
pousing a cause, but for the purpose of masking 
deep, bold and cunning designs. Tbe church 
sufiers by such abuses, but for this reason must 
we condemn religion as a heresy, and insist that 
it shall be abolished? If horse-racing is sub- 
ject to abuse, it shows that it is commensurate 
to good. We are no apologist for evil practices, 
and we trust that no one will understand us as 
being desirous to be recognized as the cham- 
pion of such. We deprecate the abuses as 





much as any one can, and caution managers 
everywhere to take especial pains to guard 
against them. That which 1s most suggestive | 
of good but rarely fails to give importance to 
evil association. Itseems to be a principle of 
hature, born, or rather, developed in the Garden 





of Eden, when man sacrificed purity to the ac- 


quirement of knowledge—when he yielded to 
the temptations of the evil one in order that 
a field might be opened for the triumphs of re- 
ligion, and that he might enter upon the solu- 
tion of the great problem of Destiny. It is 
-well that itis so, for by it evil is brought into 


striking contrast with good, to the detriment of 


the one and to the exaltation of the other. 


These trials of speed at country fairs, and 
the trotting matches over the driving parks of 
country towns will do much towards elevating 
the condition: of the horse. They introduce 
the hardier, fleeter and better proportioned an- 
imals to the public, and as the American people 
are full of ambition and enterprise, they will 
aspire toa higher type than that which is rep- 
resented by the mongrel, when the contrast be- 
tween the two is so great, and to the disparage- 
ment of the latter. They are agencies through 
which we hope to work a reform, and as re- 
forms have been assailed in every age, we do 
not despair of seeing good accomplished, sim- 
ply because the advocates of exhibitions of 
speed must combat the principles of prejudice. 
We trust that the day is not distant when every 
country towa, North, East, West or South, like 
Tonia, Mich., will boast of its driving park, or 
race course, and that premiums will be offered 
fer semi-annual contests. Four purses amount- 
ing to $325, are offered by the officers of the 
Iovia Driving Park, to be competed for on the 
Fourth of July next. We take special notice 
of this fact because it suggests in more than 
one sense, ‘“* Westward the Star of Empire takes 
its way.” These young associations, scattered 
throughout the West, are but the germs that 
will spread and grow, and from which, in time, 
the nation will reap a harvest of good.—[ Turf, 


Field and Farm. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

It has been a custom with our ancestors to 
give their hogs grain or some hard food a few 
days or weeks before killing. This was done to 
harden or solidify the pork, and give it the 
property of better preservation. The practice 
is still continued by many, and is no doubt a 


good one. 

—Stock will fatten better in the dark than in 
the light—better in the fall (on account of the 
With less 
food, more weight can be secured in the dark 
than in the light. 
ly demonstrated this. 
dark— we have often seen it made so with the 
finest effect in favor of the fattening of stock. 
It is known that light toughens thetissue. For 
a work-horse, the sun isexcellent ; for the work- 
ing-man the same; but not for the accumula- 
tion of fat. Yet how few people take advan- 
tage of these.things. 


longer nights) than in the summer. 


Experiments have sufficient- 
The pig-pen should be 


—A farmer should always be ready to do 
farm-work in winter, should a favorable oppor- 
tunity occur—and this is sometimes the case— 
in an unusual season of milduess and freedom 
of snow. Plowing has been done in winter 
with the happiest results. The ground thrown 
to the air stands a good chance to have tne in- 
sects destroyed by the cold; besides, the mel- 
lowing influence of the frost will be direct. But 
do not plow or work your soil too wet. Besides 
this there is other work—work that is put off 
till spring, that may thus be done in advance. 
The winter has a great hold for the farmer, 
when the season is favorable. When not, ah 
what improvement we neglect—by idling away 


our time! it is so easy to idle then. What sit- 


tings in bar-rooms, in shops—iv worse places 


—The farmer who has his sod covered with 
manure, can now rest contented, though the 
winds blow and the frost pierces; there is a 
coat of protection that he can rely upon. If 
there is an additional coat of grass (grown 
since the manure is on), there is all the more 
seeurity. Now the consciousness of this is worth 
something. How much more is this conscious- 
ness an enjoyment if the man knows that 
through the cold winter nights, the stock is all 
well-secured and warm. Such a man will have 
his family in the same circumstances, Such a 
man is the man to be a farmer. 


—Do not neglect, where apples are rotting, to 
cut and dry them. No fruit isso good as winter- 
dried fruit—so clean, and so easily dried. But 
fruit at this season is apt to be sweeter than in 
the fall, which is an objection—but can be rem- 


edied in part by the mixture of currants with it. 


—Let all fathers of farmers’ boys see that 
How 
apt boys are (and men too) to grab a sheep in 


the boys do not take sheep by the wool. 


Now, this is an error of considera- 
ble magnitude. For every pull at the wool, a 
red spot would be seen if the sheeps’ pelt were 
taken off. Inflammation is always the result, 
But we don’t consider it. 


this way! 


All farming implements exposed to the wet, 
should be thoroughly oiled in the joints, or 
It is sometimes 
It will make 
the wood softer and better to handle—it adds 
also to its durability and toughness. 

Se 

Asnes on Potators.—Hard wood ashes are 
one of the most valuable kinds of manure.— 
Chester Belding, of Orange county, New York, 
writes that he applied ‘“‘unleached ashes to the 
potatoe hills after first and second hoeings, at 
the rate altogether of about 15 barrels per acre. 
Two rows through the centre which were not 
ashed, yielded at the rate of 1974 bushels per 
acre, while the others produced at the rate of 
280 bushels per acre. There was no perceptible 
difference between rows ashed once and those 
ashed twice.” —[ Agriculturist. 


where they are apt to rot. 
best to oil the whole instrument. 





Hantt.—Old habits it is hard to conquer. 
The tree will break before it will bend ; but the 
sapling will yield more readily; the shrub en- 
tirely. Habit not only grows with us—it be- 
comes nature—and then it is allup: weseldom 
mortify our nature. Did the reader ever really 
think of this? How very important then to 
form correct habits in youth, in childhood! 








Timper MeasuremMENT.—The dimensions of 
round timber are found by girting the log, and 
taking one quarter of the girt for the side of 
the square. Hence the rule. Multiply the 
square of one-quarter of the circumference by 
the length of the timber, and you have the con- 
tents of the log or tree. 
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Warts on Cattle may be removed as follows: 
Mix equal] parts blue vitriol, lard and honey, 
and anoint them ounce in four or five days, they 





will be removed without making a sore. 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL CON- 
VENTION. 

The next session of this Society will be held 
in the city of St. Louis, eommencing on the 
4th day of September, and continuing one 
week. Heretofore the meetings of this Society 
have been held in the Eastern States. We be- 
lieve one meeting, however, was held at Cin- 
cinnati. The members of this Society, from the 
Eastern States, were liberal in voting to hold its 
meeting for 1866, in St. Louis. Jt was probably 
only an act of justice to the pomologists of 
the West. ‘The Society professesto be a nation~ 
al one, and nosection of the United States has 
a claim over any other section. Where tie 
largest number of members are found, and the 
greatest interest is felt, and the most good can 
be done—there the meetings should -be held, 
providing the point is ascentral as possible and 
convenient of access. We hope the meeting 
here will be a decided success. It is a great 
compliment to Missouri to have it held here. 
It is anacknowledgement of the estimation in 
which Missouri is held as a fruit State by the 
American Pomglogical Society. 

Are our Western Fruit Growers making pre- 
parations for the meeting? Do they intend to 
make such an exhibition of fruits as will open 
the eyes of the members of other portions of 
the Urion? Missouri particularly is deeply in- 
terested in making a grand display. Delegates 
will be present from every State, and we want 
them to go home favorably impressed with the 
superiority of our soil and climate for the 
growth offruit. In the culture of the vine, we 
know Missougi is unrivalled. We have over 
three millions of acres of the best vineyard land 
in the world, that can be bought from one to 
five dollars per acre. We want to see all this 
land groaning under its weight of grapes. We 
will show such clusters in September as our 
Eastern friends are not in the habit of seeing. 
And then the delicious quality will also be ta- 
ken into consideration. The grape ripens up 
on our hillsides, and is a different article from 
what it is elsewhere. Varieties that are of 
poor quality elsewhere—in our soil and under 
our sun—become of the first quality. This we 
shall abundantly prove in September. 

We extend a cordial invitation to fruit grow- 
ers all overthe United States to visit us at this 
meeting. A hearty welcome will be extended 
to all. We will not only show you our fruits, 
but we will show you other things of which we 
feel proud. The Missouri Botanical Garden is 
an object well worthy of visiting. Its equal 
does.not exist in the United States. Its wealthy 





owner, Henry Shaw Esq., has spared no pains 
or expense in making it unrivalled. He has 
collections made of the. rarest plants from ail 
parts of the globe. This Institution of itself is 
well worth a visit by any one interested in such 
matters, from any part of the Union. Then 
there is our Mountain of Iron that we intend 
our visitors shall behold. We have a promise 
from the President of the I. M. R. R., that al} 
the Delegates to the Convention shall be trans- 
ported to the Iron Mountain free of charge.— 
The road runs through a splendid country for 
the growth of fruit. Our pomologists will be 
interested in seeing it, and particularly the 
great Mountain of Iron—enonugh to supply the 
whole world for centuries upon centuries. And 
we shall also fec! some pride in having our 
visitors see our Fair Grounds. They are with- 
out a rival in the Union. We very much re- 
gret that our Fair will not be held the week 
following our Pomological meeting, so that our 
distant visitors might see a display of our great 
agricultural products. It will be the greatest 
exhibition of the kind in the United States.— 
Tren we feel much pride in the beautiful 
grounds of our Bellefontaine Cemetery, and 
would be pleased to have the delegates visit 
them. In natural adaptedness for their pur- 
pose, they are not excelled, and the hand of 
art has done much to beautify them. 

In Parks, the city of St. Louis has not got 
much to boast—still we need not be ashamed 
of the Lafayette Park, Under the skillful 
hand and eye of M. G. Kern, Esq., they are 
fast assuming great attractiveness. Mr. Kern 
bas no superior asa landscape gardener in the 
West. He has been superintendent of the Park 
for only one year, and “6f course in that short 
time could not accomplish great things; yet 
he has accomplished much, and if his services 
can be retained for a few years, the Lafayette 
Park will be the pride‘and boast of all our 
citizens. 

The citizens of St. Louis are deeply interested 
in making a good impression upon the strang- 
ers who will visit us at this meeting, and we 
hope ample arrangements will be made for 
their entertainment. 





CARRIAGE OF FRUIT. 

The greatest recklessness is practiced on our 
railroads in the carriage of fruit. Itis banged 
hither and thither regardless of the damage 
done theowner. The carriers seem to have no 
care whether fruit goes in good erder or- bad 
order—whether it is destroyed in transitu, or ar- 
rives in good marketabie condition. Strawber- 
ry crates are turned upside-down, or on side, 
just as is most convenient to the heedless hands. 
They are thrown about like so many pieces of 
wood. The fruit becomes a perfect jelly. The 
shipper frequently does not get the cost of 
picking: Fruit growers are quitting the rais- 
ing of fruit, on account of the gross careless- 
nesss of those who handle it on the cars. These 
remarks are more particulaily applicable to 
Illinois Central and Alton & Chicago railroads. 
To the credit of our Missouri Railroad men, 
we can say that they are generally very careful 
in handling the fruit they carry. It comes in- 





"so market in nice order. It is set down easily 
—bottom alwaysdownwards. They seem anx- 
jous to please the growers, and take as much 
eare of the fruit they carry as they would of 
unpacked eggs. Carriers ought to be sued for 
mis-handling fruit. They are clearly responsi- 
ble for damages; and ifsbippers have the back- 
bone to test the matter, they will soon teach 
these men that they have no right to destroy 
other people’s property. 





Single-Tree for Fruit Trees. 





Eisenmayer & Bro., of Mascoutah, Ills, left 
with us a model of a single-tree they use in 
cultivating their fruit trees and other plants. 
It is fifteen 


or eighteen inches long, and strong 
enough for a horse not to break. The harness 
traces must be of leather, and are attached at 
“A.’’ The hook “B” is used to attach to the 
plow. The leather traces come out tull to the ends 
of the single-tree, and thus prevent the single 
tree from tearing and lacerating the bark ot the 
trees. Where one has careless workmen, such 
a single-tree will pay for itself many times a 
day. Itis very simple, and answers the pus- 
pose admirably. 


FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Having occasion towrite 
in order to renew my subscription to your pa- 
per, which is a most welcome visitor here, I 
thought a few remarks on the subject of fruit 
growing in this vicinity, might not be out of 
place. This is a subject which has received 
but little attention in this section, and the cul- 
tivation of fruit, especially the finer varieties 
has been much neglected, which seems the 
greater misfortune as we have every natural 
advantage for the production of all the most 
valuable kinds in their greatest perfection. The 
grape grows luxuriantly—while peaches, apples, 
pears, plums and figs, grow in profusion and 
yield their never-failing fruits. The only diffi- 
culty we experience is a lack of choice varieties 
—and the few we have do not generally receive 
the care and attention necessary to their perfect 
development. We enjoyed the first strawberries 
of the season on the second day of April. We 
haye two kinds, one of which has entirely gone; 
and the other (called here Magnum Bonum) 
much like Wilson’s Albany, though somewhat 
smaller (probably from want of cultivation), 
and [ think a little sweeter, is still in bearing 
and the bed has many blossoms and small ber- 
ries on at the present time, being about two 
months from the first picking. Blackberries 
are fast ripening, but are not valued much here 
for the reason that they grow wild in great 
abundance. We have been using green peas, 
beans and other garden vegetables since the 
20th April, and our neigbors who planted ear- 
lier enjoyed these luxuries much sooner. 


Yours, &e. W. Mz. W. 
Clinion, Miss., June 7th, ’66. 
— Packet 








We enjoy the things around us when we en- 
joy ourselves. 
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GRAPE GROWING AT NAUVOO. 


The first year, the vine is permitted to grow 
without pruning or training—to trail on the 
ground ; this is the general practice, though of 
late some cultivators drive a stake near the 
young vine gnd keep it tied to the stake, pinch- 
ing off the lateral shoots as they appear. As 
the vines are planted usually so as to permit 
the cultivator to be used both ways, tying to 
the stake facilitates the use of the plow, or cul- 
tivator, as if the vine trail on the ground they 
are in the way ; besides, a heavy rain will beat 
the young vine into the ground, cover it with 
mud, and thusinjure its growth by not permit- 
ting the leaves to perform their functions, as a 
leaf might as well be cut offas buried in mud 
or covered with dirt—and rot it will, unless the 
covering isremoved. The wind also is very 
liable to injure the young vine when it is left 
to trailon the ground. Those permitting the 
vine to trail, claim it is cheaper than using 
stakes, and that pinching off the laterals can 
be dispensed with by those who believe in the 
motto quoted. The second year two canes are 
permitted to grow, they being tied to a stake. 
As they grow, the laterals are pinched off at 
the base as far up as the cane is to be permitted 
to produce fruit the next season. Above that 
the laterals are permitted to grow till there is 
time to trim, and often the trimming is done at 
wholesale with a corn knife. 

The third year the vine is expected to bear, 
some cultivators permitting the vines to bear 
tat a limited amount of fruit, others let them 
bear all they can and risk the consequences. It 
is however generally considered injurious to the 
vines to te permitted to bear much the third 
year. Ofcourse the variety grown, the fertility 
of the soil, and the vigor of the vine, determine 
the quantity that can be permitted to be borne 
by the vine withoyt injury. Vines like the 
Concord, Clinton and Hartford Prolific, seldom 
show signs of injury from over-bearing, though 
when a large amount of fruit is borne by a 
growing vine, it is seldom as good in quality 
as when but a limited quantity is allowed to 
ripen. 

After the third year there is no general rule 
or custom observed in pruning, each cultivator 
trimming so as to produce as much fruit as he 
thinks the vines will bear without injury. 

Trellises are put up usually the third year. 
The posts are placed from eight to ten feet apart 
and three poles nailed across them, the top one 
about four or five feet from the ground, the 
lowest one 15 or 18 inches. Of late wire has 
been used by a few, and the probability is it 
will soon come into general use. 

The renewal system in pruning is becoming 
more in vogue of late. As many shoots as are 
thought necessary are permitted to grow from 
near the surface of the ground. When the vine 
is pruned, allthe old wood is cut off above these 
shoots, and these shoots are spread in the 
form of a fan and secured to the treliis. From 
two to five canes are permitted to grow, and | 
these are cut off at from three to five feet from 
the ground. Each bud on these canes will, in 
favorable seasons, produce from two to four 





bunches of fruit ; the shoots from each bud are 


pinched back when three or four leaves appear| 


beyond the last bunch of fruit, and five next 
season. New shoots are permitted to grow 
from the surface to replace the canes that have 
boane. 

Trellises are the rule, a few only drive a 
stake on each side of the vine. They permit 
one or two canes to grow, and tie these one to 
each stake. Many have no system about trim- 
ming ortraining, but when they prune or trim 
in the spring or fall, they cut away such wood 
as they fancy, regardless whether it is old or 
new. In fact, there is as much diversity on 
the subject of pruning grapes among vineyard- 
ists as to trimming apple trees among orchard- 
ists.— Oor. Prairie Farmer. 
al 

THINNING FRUIT. 

The great fundamental Jaw of nature is re- 
production. Ever true to herself, the tendency 
of nature is (unless checked by circumstances 
of an unnatural climate) to over-produce, We 
are told the great Creator planted the first 
orchard or garden, and took the man whom he 
had made and put him inte the garden to keep 
and to dress it. The earth had not yet been 
cursed with thorns and thistles. In what then, 








did this dressing consist? Probably in part, in 
thinning the fruit in order to improve the gich- 
ness and quality of that which remained, It 
may not be immediately in our midst that there 
are many varieties of fruits that have escaped 
the blightings of the severe, repeated frosts of 
the past winter and spring, and are likely, this 
season, to overbear. Peaches, which 1n favor- 
able seasons, are more likely to over-produce 
than most other kinds of fruit, have, this sea- 
son, been generally too unsparingly thinned ; 
yet in some orchards that we have examined, we 
find many kinds of apples and pears that have 
set double the quantity of fruit that thetreescan 
perfectly develop and support. Now, unless 
this excess is removed, the fruit will be small, 
insipid and tasteless. Pears are easily thinned 
by picking off the inferior specimens by hand. 
Many inexperienced persons, we know, are re- 
luctant to thus remove the promised fruit, but 
if they will reason a moment, they should be 
convinced that, with judicious thinning, that 
which remains will be so much the larger, and 
the crop, though reduced in numbers, will be 
increased in size and improved in quality. Those 
kinds of apples most likely to over-produce are 
not so easily thinned by hand, and many per- 
sons adopt the method of beating them off with 
clubs. This is a bad practice. It notonly bas 
a tendency to bruise and injure the remaining 
fruit, but the tree also. Apples and peaches, 
on trees of this character, are better thinned by 
removing a portion of the smaller branches 
with their fruit. A very convenientimplement 
for this purposeis termed an avarancator, a pair 
of strong shears attached toa pole and worked 
by a cord over a pulley. Wath these the small 
branches or even the truit alone may be thinned 
with greater facility. In climates better adapt- 


led to fruit growing, where the crop is less lia- 


ble to be cut ‘ott by the frost, this kind of thin- 
ning particularly of peaches, is practiced, accord- 
ing to the method recommended by the late Mr. 





Downing, in the winter or early spring. With 
us, where our fruits are usvally cut off two or 
three seasons in five, by frost, well cultivated 
trees make a vigorous growth, and when a 
fruitful season .occurs, a proper thinning is of- 
ten the more necessary. Grapes, particularly, 
frequently prove almost worthless when allowed 
to over-bear. The fruit often remains unripe 
until overtaken by frost, in consequence of al- 
lowing the vines to bear more than-they can 
mature. All such vines should be well thinned 
in order to insure a good crop of early, large, 
sweet fruit. June is the time for attending to 
these matters. 








Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
PARSNIPS. 

Trench or sub-soil a piece of ground to the 
depth of eighteen inghes*or two feet, manuring 
pretty well. Then, with a round stick, two or 
three inches thick, pointed at one end, and with 
a treadle nailed on one side of it, about a foot 
and a half from the end, make holes about 
four to six inches apart, one foet or fifteen in- 
ches between the rows, working the dibbling 
stick around a little to give just so much firm- 
ness to the sides of the holes as will prevent 
the earth from falling in. Fill those holes to 
within an inch or so of the top, with a mixture 
of one-third part wood ashes and two-thirds 
vegetable mould, the remainder with unmixed 
mould, and drop some half dozen parsnip seeds 
in it, covering them lightly. When the plants 
are about an inch above ground, thin them out, 
leaving only the largest and healthiest one, 
and hoe around them often enough to keep the 
surface open to the influence of the sun and at- 
mosphere and clear of weeds, and you will in 
time have a lot of parsnips, every one of which 
will fill the original hole, and whose tap-root 
will strike some two and a half to three feet in- 
to the ground—a fitting article of food for man 
or beast, tender and succulent as a parsnip can 
be. I have raised them as long as, and thick- 
er, than my arm; and so may the reader, if he 
only takes the pains. It is probable that in 
some of the prairies where the soil is very 
deep and rich, both the sub-soiling and manu- 
ring with farm-yard manure may be dispensed 
with. The formercertainly can where the sub- 
soil is sufficiently soft, or the surface soil suffi- 
ciently deep, to stamp the dibbling stick through. 

oe 





Warsaw (Ills.) Horticultural Society. 
(CONDENSED.) 


The winter protection of grape-vines was discussed, 
and last winter’s experience stated. Some vines that 
had remained unprotected had fared full as well as oth- 
ers that had been protected. Sume that had been well 
covered with a plow had beer killed. Mr. Laisley’s 
had been covered with a spade, and had generally 
come out well. Mr. G. B. Worthen had a portion 
covered and a portion not, with various success. He 
thought covering necessary. Dr. Hay had covered 
some quite deeply with a plow. These had not done 
so well. The general opinion was in favor of some 
mode of protection. [Query—Does not the time in 
the fall at which this is done, and the condition of the 
vine, as well as when taken out in the spring, have 
much to do with the attending success ? | 

Mr. A. C. Hammond laid on the table specimens of 
the following varieties of apples, in good condition, 
viz: Newtown Pippin, Pryor’s Red, Winesap, Rawle’s 
Janet, Ben Davis, Peck’s Pleasant, Little Red Roma- 
nite, Ladies’ Sweeting, Red Winter Sweet and Hub- 
bardston Noncsuch—this last and Pryor’s Red being 
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declared the best flavored apples in the list. 

Dr. Hay also presented a tray of Rawle’s Janets 
and a bottle of Currant wine. Both apples and wine 
were tested, and their merits discussed. 

On motion it was ordered that the Society will ad- 
journ to meet again in June, on the third Friday, 
(instead of the last,) at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
at the residence of Mr. Charles C. Hoppe—where bis 
Early Richmond Cherries and other fruits will pass 
under review. Tu. Greee, 

President and Sec’y pro-tem. 





Alton Horticultural Society. 
FLORAL FESTIVAL. 
Took place on yesterday afternoor and evening, at 


City Hall. In many respects, it was a brilliant suc 
cess. The decorations of the hall were in excellent 
taste. The large platform had been transformed, as 


if by magic hands, into a declivity, clad in interlacing 
evergreens, symbols of immortality; and at the base, 
Eden soemed spread out, appealing to the senses of 
form, color and tragrance, to conceive, if possible, why 
it was notits reality. Andif Eve was not there, dis. 
pensiog strawberries and cream, and otherwise intent 
on keeping the Garden, sufely her fair daughters 
were, and modestly, gracefully and skillfully perform- 
ed their appropriate duties. Fewof the sons of Adam 
sought to see and possess this reproduction of their 
lost inheritance. The tall sonsuf Anak, devoted tu 
war and the worship of idols, can hardly be expected 
to seek and appreciate the pure and beautiful. The 
sons of Nimrod, who forsake the cultivated and fruitful 
regions, to seek and appreciate the pure and frnitful 
regions, to seek in the wastes and wildernesses for 
beasts, wilder if possible than themselves, should not 
have been looked for. J 

They who go down tothe sea in ships, and do busi- 
ness on the great waters, judged correctly that they 
would find neither whale or mackerel t» tempt their 
taste, either four refreshment or employment. For 
such the circus would have superior attractions, and 
to the circus doubtless they went. 

Quite a number of ouF citizens were present, and 
manifested a disposition to do all they could, to satis- 
fy the members of this useful Society that they ap 
preciate their intelligent labors. 

Premiums were awarded as follows, in accordance 
with previous notice: 

ON STRAWBERRIES. 

For best display, to J. Burton, of Upper Alton. 
Varieties—Wilson’s Albany, Agriculturist, Austin’s 
Shaker and Russell’s Prolific—very fine and large. 
Premium, $3. 

For best quart, to W. C. Flagg, President of the 
Society, $2. Variety—Wilson’s Albany. 

For second best quart, to S$. B. Johnson, $1. 
ety—Wilson’s Albany. 

L. W. Lyon presented Wilson’s Albany equal to the 
last, but not quite ripe. He also exhibited a beauti- 
ful specimen of Triomphe de Gand. 

Richard Flagg presented the Agriculturist, very 
large, but not of sufficient quantity to draw a premium. 

Mr. Riehl presented Trollope’s Victoria, very large ; 
and also Wilson’s Albany, worthy of notice. 

Dr. Hull exhibited Cherries, as follows—May Duke, 
very large; Cleveland Bigerreau, Trandescant Black- 
heart, Arnden Whiteheart, beautiful and very large. 
Elton, extra fine. Whiteheart very five. Also, the 
Jenny Lind Strawberry,very fine, but less than a quart ; 
and the Baltimore Scarlet. 

Mr. Curtis presented the Jucunda, handsome and 
promising well. 

The contributions of cut flowers were numerous and 
beautiful, but the names of contributors are not known 
because the report of the committee is not at hand, 
It will appear we are infermed in the minutes of the 
next meeting of the Society, together with a more ex- 
tended report in other respects than we can give. 

The following named ladies made contributions of 
eake and ther delicacies and most of them otherwise 
aided the Society in appropriate departments. 

Mrs. Edward Hollister, Mrs. Jas. W Stewart, Mrs. 
Join J. Mitchell, Mrs. John W. Calvin, Mrs. S. R. 
Dolbee, Mrs. M. E. Hanson. Mrs. J. M. Pearson, Mrs. 
H. G. MecPike, Mrs. W. T. Miller and Mrs, A. 8. 
Barry. 

[We may say unofficially that Mrs. Richard Flagg 
received a premium of $3 for best display of flowers, 
and Mrs. Weed received one of $2 for the best bou- 
quet.] 

As an exhibition the Society succeeded admirably, 
but the accumn!a:ion of funds was not equal to rea- 
sonable anticipt\. us; still something was done in that 
direction, 


Vari- 
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We seek after happiness as though it might 


be found. It is never found. It seeks us, and 


takes us unexpectedly, if it takes us at all. 





St. Louis Horticultural Soviet y. 


Saturpay, May 19th, 1866. 

The Society met in the Ruoms of the Board of Ag- 
riculture, President Colman in the Chair. The Pres- 
ident said be hoped, as we had now a permanent place 
for meeting, that the Society would hold its meetings 
regularly every week during the fruit season. He 
had noticed thut at Terre Haute, and several other 
places, they were m king arrangements for holding a 
borticultural exhibition. If it were thought advisa- 
ble we migbt bold one here. Strawberries would be 
a plentiful crop, though not so plentiful as in some 
seusons; but cherries would be scarce, especially the 
fine varieties. He would inquire of the membery 
whetber the cold weather in the early part of May had 
not affected the strawberries, and other fruits, and cut 
short the crops. 

Mr. Henwood—lIt destroyed more than three-fourths 
of tue cherries. 

Mr. Cozzens—And the pears? Mine were nearly all 
blasted by it. 

Mr. Tice did not know whether it affected the straw- 
berries or not, though the plants did not set fruit as 
well as in some years; but it did affect the cherries 
seriously. 
were winter killed generally; though blooming abun- 
dantly, be observed that the germ was black general- 
ly. ‘This, however, was not the case with the Dukes 
and Morellos. They bloomed profusely, and with 
healthy blossoms, formed young fruit; but have 
dropped fully three-fourths of it. 

Mr. Henwood—My sweet cherry trees bloomed a 
perfect bouquet, but set, you may say, no fruit. The 
sour cherries set fruit abundantly; but it has neariy 
all dropped since. 

Mr. Cozzens—By some cause my strawberry crop 
has been cut short; docs not know whether it was the 
cold weather; but the cherries he bad no doubt were 
badly affected by it. The sweet cherries were a fail- 
ure, and the Morellos and Dukes were not bearing 
more than a fourth of acrop. The fruit of the pear 
was blasted, und since the cold weather the trees had 
blighted badly. 

Mr. Tice—My pear trees have set a full crop and I 
have observed no blight in the trees. 

Mr. Jordan inquired what the prospect was for 
grapes, and what measures the members had taken to 
obtain fruit from the varieties that set fruit badly. 
The ‘Taylor, for instance, was notoriously deficient in 
its power to set fruit. We must aid it, and now was 
the time before the bloom expanded. It was, as all 
know, the most rampant grower of the cultivated 
varieties, and all the vigor of the plant was expended 
in the production of wood. To direct a part of its 
vigor to producing fruit, we must check its natural 
inclination for producing wood. This was accom- 
plished by pinching off the laterals at the leaf be- 
yond the last fruit bunch, and keep it so until the 
seed of the fruit is formed. The pinching off pro- 
duces a state of rest in the plantas far as wood making 
is concerned, and directs the energy of the plant on 
its fruit. 

Dr. Clagett—I cannot assent to the assertion that 
it produces a state of rest in the plant. The leaf is 
necessary to bring the tree or plantin a working con- 
dition. Dr. Hull, who stands bigb in horticultural af- 
fairs, says he brings bis pear trees to rest early in the 
season by roct-pruning. Now, with all due deference 
to Dr. Hull, he must dissent from the dictum that this 
is a state of rest. It stops producing leaves, and, con- 
sequently, cellular tissue as the nucleus for new wood, 
but it does not rest. It elaborates the sap with all 
the energy it has, to form wood, as is seen in the an- 
nular ring, to protect the fruit set, form new buds, 
and store up material for the next season. 

Mr. Henwood—I thought there was no difference 
in principle; that both meant the same thing. Arrest 
by one was called a state uf rest by the other. 

Mr. Jordan—Many think that the material forming 
growth comes all from the ground. That it is there 


,in the form of ammonia, carbon, &e., yet it is true 


that the greater part is derived from the atmosp!ere. 
The salts, in fact are about the only part of a plant 
that is derived from the soil. 

Mr. Tice—If a tree or plant is allowed to take its 
natural course, sometime in the growing season there 
is an arrestof motion as far as altitudinal growth is 
concerued. It is then perfectly organized, and with | 
its leaves which are its lungs, it carbonizes and vital 
izes thesap, which forms a new layer of wood over 
the alburnum, and between the latter and the liber or 


The Hearts and Bigarreaus, he believed, / 





inner bark. This new layer of wood in its viscid} 
state is called the cambium, and continues to form as | 
long as the leaves have vital energy. To call this a} 
state of rest is a misnomer. ‘There is still motion, | 
but motion in adifferent direction than jn the early 
part of the season Sut wood production is not the! 
only process that is going on at this time. It is also 
maturing its fruit, forming new fruit buds for the en- | 


swing season, and storing wp material te form cellular 
tissue the next year. Now this condition can be 
brought about artificially, by pinching off the young 
shoots after having produced a few deaves, and con- 
tinuing the process during the season. It is by this 
means the young trees are brought to bear early, es- 
pecially young pear trees. The checking of altitu- 
dinal growth early in the season, develops fruit buds, 
and has been practiced from time immemorial. The 
old Romans cabled tt “ panppinating.”” It is true thas 
the tree cannot work with the same energy and power 
as if it is allowed to take its natural course, and ulti- 
mately becomes dwarfed. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. Clag- 
ett, Jourdan and Saxton. Incidentally the growth of 
asparagus was mentioned jn illustration, when the 
following colloquy took place: 

Mr. Saxton—Tben it is only fit to eat (that is when 
it is from twel¥e to fourteen inches long, and green). 

Dr. Clagett—Baut people will pot buy it from us 
We have to suit their tastes. 

Mr. Saxton—lI never can get itin market, and there- 
fore must make special arrangements with a gardener 
for it. 

Dr. Clagett—But we must bring it to market inthe 
form that it mects with a regular sale; if we brought 
it green we would be laughed at. 

Mr. Tice— Educate the peuple’s taste; which is not 
a hard matter ip reference to grecn asparages. Let 
them but eat it once, and [ will answer for them after- 
ward, 

Mr. Jordan—Thatis so. Onetimeis enough. They 
will tben know what a delicacy aspasagns is. 

Mr. Cozzens—The people think E have a new hind 
of asparagus, because it looks green. They are send- 
ing for it, andas Ehave but a small surplus over my 
family supply 1 cannot farpish all they want. 

The following strawberries were exhibited: 

By Dr-Morse- Goldem Seeded and Wilson’s Albany. 

By John H. Tice—Russell, Iowa, Lenwig’s White, 
Buffalo and Wilson’s Albany. 

Joun H. Tics, Sec’y. 
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PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 
Ep. Rurat Woripv.—I desire to plant an 
acre or two of strawberries for market, and 
wish to know if it will answer to plant them 
out in rows, and at what distance apart you 

would recommend. TP. 


Answer.—In this bot, dry climate, it is not 
advisable to set out strawberry plants at this 
time, or indeed at any other time than spring. 
We have bad a large experience in planting 
this healthful fruit, in all seasons, and shall 
hereafter only plant early in spring. We nev- 
er have had any success at any other season. 
Ip a cooler, noister, climate, that is, farther 
north, it may answer, but it will not as a gen- 
eral rule in the latitude of St. Louis. For field 
culture, we would recommend that you set them 
out in rows about five feet apart, and put them 
about eighteen inches apart in the row. Then 
keep the cultivator going between the rows all 
summer, and hoe out the weeds, letting the run- 
ners take root for a distance of a footor two on 
each side of the rew. The cultivator will keep 
a space open between the rows from which the 
berries can be picked the following season.— 
Where labor is as high as it is bere, we do not 
think it will pay to clip off the runners and be- 
stow the care that is taken by some others 
where women and children can be had to do 
this work at a cheaper rate than here. 





J. H S., Monroe Ca., Inus.— We have found 
the best late potatoe to be the Peach Blow.—- 


| They can be planted any time in June, but we 


think the earlier the better, as it takes consid- 
erable time for this variety to mature. 


ee a ten 

Buppine Peacn Trees.—A subscribers asks, 
if we take the wood out of the cut when bud- 
ding peach trees. We do not. In this hot 


climate we find it better to leave the wood in, 
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THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 
This great Fair is coming off the first week in Oct- 
ober. The Directors intend that it shall surpass 
any ofits predecessors. The List of Premiums 
js now being printed, and the Premiums are 
on a grand scale. The grounds are being put 
in the best order. They have never looked so 
attractive as they will look this fall. Stalls are 
already being engaged for stock. Col. R. H. 
Ballinger, of Macoupin County, Ills., has en- 
gaged a large number for the exhibition of his 
sheep. He has a splendid flock of the best 
bred Merinoes. Other stock men are likewise 
engaging their stalls. Mechanics and manu- 
facturers are at work preparing for the Great 
Exhibition. We hope to see old times revived 
again. 





ALDERNEY CaTTLe.—There are two or three 
parties wishing to purchase some Alderney 
cattle. Ifany of our subscribers know where 
any of the pure blood can be procured, they 
will confer a favor by informing the Editor of 
this paper. 
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Teacuers’ State ConveNTson.—A Convention 

of the Teachers of Missouri will be held in the 
hall of the St. Louis High School, corner of 
lith and Olive Streets, commencing June the 
20th, and continuing several days. It is need- 
less for us to state how important it is for every 
teacher of Missouri to be present that can be. 
Several eminent speakers will address the Con- 
vention. A great amount of good can be ef- 
fected if the teachers will attend. 
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Marking Sheep. 
Ep. Rurat Worup: Will you please inform 
meas to the best material for marking sheep. 
S. 8. 


* Answer.—Lamp Black and Linseed Oil, mix- 
ed to the proper consistency, so as not to flow 
after application, is as good as any marking 
material. Venetian Red may be used with the 
oil instead of the Lamp Black, if red is prefer- 
red. The hip is the best place to apply the 
mark, 
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Tue Srrawaerry Crop.—The Strawberry 
crop has been large the present season. The 
market in St. Louis has been abundantly sup- 
plied. Even some of the Alton growers have 
sent their berries to St. Louis, instead of Chica- 
g0. The fruit has been very superior. Rasp- 
berries will soon be in market in great abun- 


dance. 
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THE CUT WORM. 





This destructive pest has been unusually | 
It bas laid whole | 
fields of young corn low. We doubt whether} 
there has been so much re-planting of corn in| 
many years as there has been the past spring. 
The season has been very cold and backward, | 
which has been favorable to their depredations. 
But the hot days of June are here, which will 
destroy thera. 


numerous the past spring. 





We know of no way of getting 
rid of them but by outright slaughter, 


Carriage-House and Stable. 


R. H., Lincotn Co., Mo., says, “‘I wish to 
build a carriage house and stable. I have 
some good horses, and want good stalis.— 
Will you please tell me the size of stalls you 
recommend. 


AnswEer.—We are in favor of box-stalls, all 
the time. Horses want to step aroun: and rest 
their limbs by exercise. They tire by standing 
in one position and place. The stalls ought to 
be ten by fourteen feet. They should not be 
planked on the sides tight, but spaces left be- 
tween the planks for the free passage of the air. 


But if the horse is to be tied, the usual size of 


the stall is six by fourteen feet. Be sure to 
have free ventilation and good light. A low, 
dark stable will injure any horee. 


bet Lg ae eee Dl 
Raising Potatoes Under Straw. 

On a recent trip in St. Clair County, Ills, 
we saw hundreds of acres of land covered with 
The ground bad been plowed and har- 
rowed and marked off, and potatoes dropped, 
and then the whole surface covered about six 
inches deep with straw. 


straw. 


The potatoes have no 
further attention till digging time, when two 
or three hundred bushels per acre are obtained. 
The straw keeps the weeds down, and the soil 
cool and moist. 
autumn, and there lie the potatoes white and 
clean. The straw potatoes bring the highest 
price in market. 


The straw is raked away in 
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Best Earty Peacues—Ed. Rural World: 


Please name the best three early varieties of 


peaches for market culture. R. A. L. 
Answer—Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early and 

Large Early York. 
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The Best Strawberries to Plant. 


Ep. Rurat Worip: Please name the two 
most productive varieties of strawberries. I 
wish to plant them for market near St. Louis, 

S. M. 

ANsweER.—Wilson’s Albany and McAvoy’s 


Extra Red. The Albany has this year been 
more productive thanever. Nothing can com- 
pare with it for market. MecAvoy’s Extra Red 
(genuine) is almost equal to it in productive- 
ness. It is fully as large asthe Albany. It is 
a little soft for market, but cultivated near the 
city it answers very well. It isa pistillate va- 
riety, which is an objectionable feature. But 
nothing but the Albany equals it in size and 
productiveness. 








THe Greene County (Ixus.) AGRICULTURAL 
Society, will bold its 13th Annual Exhibition, 


at Carrollton, on the 9th to the 12th days of 


October next inclusive. 
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Bq@sx~ Eating unripe cucumbers and fruits often 
produces sudden turns of colic and cholera n:or- 
nus. More especially amongst children, where 
it is often attended with violent vomiting and 
great distress. Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure will im- 
mediately relieve the pains, stop the vomiting, 
and cure cholera morbus without fail, if taken 
promptly and according to directions. It is 
also a sure cure for indigestion and dyspepsia 
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Increase your expenditures in housekeeping 
only as your means increase, It saves trouble 


i and sorrow. 





SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 

None, we presume, will deay that there are 
many brilliant minds in the South—minds 
which are inclined to literature, yet, owing to a 
want of energy, or fora proper medium of com- 
munication with the public, they have remained 
ina dormant state. There has been no great 
incentive to action for the development of 
Southern literature, or to localize it, as it were, 
therefore it has scarcely received credit for even 
a latent existence. The South has been with- 
out periodicals and literary centres, and when 
a writer with more ambition and energy than 
the majority around him, desired to secure the 
ear of the public, his manuscript was submitted 
to the editors of Northern publications. <A 
fondness for indoient luxury, and a prejudice 
against Northern enterprise, operated strongly 
against the South, and through these causes 
the brilliance of many minds was shrouded in 
obscurity ; but with the close of the war a new 
feeling prevails. The struggle, though a sad 
and bitter one, has not been without its lesson. 
Throughont the entre South such energy, 
characterized by aspirit of enterprise, was never 
before exhibited as is exhibited to-day. This 
enterprise extends not only to agricultural and 
commercial pursuits, but to literature. In the 
field of the latter there are many enthusiastic 
workers. Theclouds are breaking away ; minds 
are awakening from their dormant state, and 
shedding a brilliance upon the land of eloquence 
and song, the warm, genial and sunny South. 
At New Orleans a strong effort is now being 
made to develop aid localize Southern litera- 
ture, and we earnestly hope that the effort will 
be successful. When we talk about localizing 
literature we desire to be understood as wishing 
to give to it a certain identity, and a credit that 
will be sectional (we use sectional in no party 
sense), while its reputation will be national. 
An enterprise of this kind is deserving of the 
most cordial support, and we believe that the 
intelligent people of the South will warmly. en- 
courage and sustain it. If they withhold their 
patronage they will prove recreant to their best 
interests; and the success of the undertaking 
should bea matter of pride as well as pleasure. 
A new magazine, The Crescent Monthly comes 
timidly (for true merit but seldom.is bold and 
arrogant) before the public as the champion of 
Southern literature, and a medium for Southern 
talent to find its way to the world. The maga- 
zine is edited with care and ability, and pre- 
sents @ creditable appearance. The second 
number, for May, is before us, and, as far as 
originality is concerned, it is an improvement 
upon the first. As may readily be inferred, the 
publisher labors under many embarrassments, 
but he assures us that it is his determination to 
overcome every obstacle. For this it will re- 
quire time, and he hopes that the public will 
generously bear with him. When such wise 
and liberal views are advanced by the editor, as 
we find in the following extract, T’he Crescent 
Monthly cannot fail to commend itself to the at- 
tention of all considerate minds:— 

‘*When some of the keenest memories of our 
late struggle and defeat shall have passed from 
the mind, we may be able to draw many lessons 
from the war to improve the benefits of peace 
and add many chapters to the literature of our 
country. The war may not yet prove unfaith- 
ful to the glory of our own literature, while we, 
perbaps, may realize the truth of the sentiment 
uttered by the Prince de Ligne, who, like 
Horace Walpole, says some shrewd things, 
‘that war, despite its horrors, is a school of the 
highest virtues.’ ”’ 

The Crescent Monthly is published at 90 Camp 
street, New Orleans, by William Evelyn, at $5 
a year.—| Turf, Field and Farm. 

- —~ o> — — 

Theodore Hook once said to a man at whose 
table a publisher got very drunk. “Why, you 
appear to have emptied your wine cellar into a 
bookseller.” 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Every human face we meet, 

By the fireside, on the street, 
Hath a certuiu look of loss: 

For these disappointments cross 
O’er the life of every one, 
Like theshadows o’er the sun. 


POONA Fn a ON LE, 





Eyes will long the shadows keep, 
And for missing sunshine weep ; 
Long our hearts the gloom will know, 
Disappointments o’er them throw: .- 
Yet our heavenly guides are they, 
Showing us the upward way. 


As a little child at play, . 
All the happy summer day, 

Never upward lifts his eye 

To the changeless azure sky, 

Till the clouds the sunlight dim, 
Casting shadows down on him: 


So like children at their play, 

We would pass life’s summer day, 
Never looking up to Heaven, 
Whence the sunshine all is given, 
Till like shadows from our sight, 
Disappvintments hide the light. 
Disappointments we endure, 

For, were hope’s fruition sure, 
Our immortal souls would cling, 
Unto every earthly thing, 

And our treasures in the dust, 

Be corrupt by moth and rust. 
Mrs. E. C. P. 


a I ae 
[Written fur Colman’s Rural World.] 
A GIRL’S INFLUENCE. 

We were on our way to the lake—a small 
party of us—when a messenger came pale and 
trembling: he spoke buta word—‘‘Mary Brown 
is dead.” 

The reader knows nothing of the significance 
of these words. The partv knew; they were 
arrested in their stroll and returued home.— 
There was no more laughter—for Mary Brown 
never laughed—she looked her gladness. The 
messenger, the party, the neighbors, young and 
old—all were affected, and affected alike: they 
were drawn together in amity—this loss had 
caused them to forget past animosities. It was 
not death, but the death of Mary Brown that 
did this. Not a maiden, not an angel had gone 
—but an influence—for Mary Brown was in no 
way distinguished for auy special attractions 
personally. She had brown hair—very full 
and rich, it is true—perhaps even too abund- 
ant; and her eye was like her hair, full and 
brown. Both are met with every day: and 
her cheek was like other cheeks, rose-leaves; 
and so was her mouth. Mary Brown was 
not known by these, much less by the clothes 
she wore, whici attracted nc attention ; so that 





what was material in Mary Brown, was no 
more noticed than we noticed the leaves ofa 
rose-bush in the presence of roses. These roses 
in Mary Brown were the expression which 
beamed from her eyes and illuminated the 
whole person—and it may be said, in a measure, 
all that were about her. The heart of Mary 
Brown was herself, so to speak. And that 
heart was kind and good: it was wise, as if she 
were the fountain herself of wisdom—and like 
true wisdom wholly unassuming. She so loved 
the good qualities, that the bad were not want- 
ed by her: she was proof against them. 

It was this artlessness—this simple confi- 
dence in good qualities—that made her so ra- 
diant and so much. loved. The innocence ofa 
flower was precisely hers—and so was its fra- 
grance. The many deeds of charity that she 
could not help but do—inspiring others irre- 
sistibly to the same offices; the real humility 
she showed among the humble, when, with 
tears, she relieved their wants, and smoothed 
the pillow of sickness—the little heroic maiden 
daring so much, and with so much confidence, 
until she seemed a protection wherever she 
went, even to men: these made Mary Brown. 
There was no danger when she was present-— 
all relied upon her—her wisdom was so dis- 
criminative and so safe. All was on account 
of the large amount of good she possessed. 


I cannot describe her: I can only hint. 
Mary Brown was a girl. This influence lasted 
and increased from—it may be said her child- 
hood up till her twentieth year: then the news 
came, ‘‘Mary Brown is dead.” Such 
were never heard before. It coudd not be possi- 
ble, was the thought of every one. Every heart 
grieved and bled. So much was lost! such a 
light had gone out, as if the sun had ceased to 
We now all 


words 


felt how much we were 
I will not attempt to describe 
the funeral—I cannot: I will simply say there 
was never such a funeral—tor the concourse 
(the whole community) were all mourners—all 
shrouded in black. She alone was clothed in 
white. The minister could only mourn with 
the rest. And so she was laid away. 

Many years have passed since then; only a 
few of us can remember the time. Yet, visit 
our village—and at this late day you will still 
see the influence of this girl. No quieter, hon- 
ester, better village, ever thrived than this. The 
preacher has but little to preach against—even 
yet, at this late day. So much for the influence 
of only a simple maiden—a Joan of Arc in her 
way. It must be God who doeth these things 
—and not merely for a direct good, but asa 
pattern. Little do maidens think how mucha 
good character reflects itself. Its silent langu- 
age has more influence than a!l the outward 
trappings. But it is so hard to make our daugh- 
ters believe this—and yet a thought given to it 
would convince them. Cultivate kind feelings 


and a good character—this should be the motto. 
ere 


shine. 
attached to her. 





The benevolent man sows deeds along the 
highway of life, and they follow him in flow- 
ers. 

This fine vision of snew, which the night 
gave us, will be singing in the brook to-night, 





SUMMER REGIMEN. 

Perhaps half of the evils of the human sys. 
tem grow out of a bad diet—bad often when we 
think not of it. The general fault is too much 
eating. Eating is one of the pleasures of life 
—and we are all apt te gratify what is a pleas- 
ure. Hence the evil. 

The summer is now upon us-—and now, more 
than all, we should be careful, as the system is 
weakened by the heat and malaria of the season, 
It is less able to carry on its functions, and if 
these functions—digestion, assimilation, &c.— 
are made to bear only the usual strain, they 
must succumb—and evil is the result. Dys- 
pepsia, liver complaint, and their accompanying 
train of symptoms—debility, gloominess, loss 
of flesh, headache, pains in various parts of 
the body, irritability, and many other similar 
evils ensue. 

The remedy is, lessen your meals. You can- 
not force the stomach. As soon as you under- 
take that (and it is commonly done) that mo- 
ment the evils above enumerated will wake 
their appearance. There is a certain given pow- 
erin the organs of digestion and assimilation. 
This must not be overtasked. Less food then 
in summer. ‘To counteract the heat, use acidu- 
lated drinks, chief among which is lemonade— 
but do not use the peel. The acid alone is what 
you want. The berries in the season are also 
good as well as grateful. Sour milk, to those 
who like it, and cider, have a good effect gen- 
erally. It is the acids that counteract the heat 
—and for that reason they are employed. Fat 
meats, especially pork, should be avoided in 
general, as they have the effect of heating the 
system, especially if highly seasoned with pep- 
per, salt, &c. They are excellent for winter.— 
See that your clothes are as light (light-colored) 
as possible, as black draws the heat. of the sun, 
while white reflects it. These are common facts, 
and we give them by way of stirring up the 
Principally, see to your diet. 

Impulse Against Judgment. 

The man who is governed by impulse, thatis, 
feeling, 1s under the constant necessity of re- 
penting. Impulses are th: fruit of the moment 
—and as they exist in exaggeration, i.¢., going 
beyond proper bounds, there has always got to 
be a backing down. If not, if reparation is 
not made, then the man is a hard-bearted, and 
consequently unhappy, and to be pitied. Such 
are the quarrelsome men of the world, the thorns 
in a neighborhood, getting men into scrapes, 
themselves the leaders. Look out for such 
men, and avoid them. But we are all apt to 
be too much affected that way. Feeling has 
two strong advantages: Excitement, which it 
is a pleasure to gratify; and the habit of in- 
It is so easy “to give way.” 
hundred 


memory. 





dulging in it. 
Though our resolution is formed a 
times, a hundred times we break through it. 
Bnt there is only one way to overcome—and 
that is to persist in the resolution till we have 
conquered a habit. How much “ smart-money” 
has been paid; how much ill-feeling engender- 
ed; how many restless nights and painful days 
endured, in consequence of giving way to our 
feelings. ‘* The man who governs his passions 
is stronger than he that taketh a city.” 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
FAILURES. 

Our most guarded, most earnest attempts, of- 
ten prove failures; and to this the lives of the 
wise and the good bear witness. How worse 
than useless, then, for us to sit down in de- 
spair, because we do not succeed in the first 
onset. 

Then, whatever we undertake, let us first 
make up our minds that we must sometimes 
stand face to face with remorse; and whilz she 
points back to the mis-steps checkering the 
past, she will whisper reproachfully—** You did 
wrong there and there.” Oh, there is nothing 
so painful as looking back on mistakes and 
follies, when it is too late to turn back! But 
we gain knowledge in such retrospection, which 
the maxims of wisdom, and admonitions of 
age have failed to teach us. 

This is that school of Experience, the most 
ancient and vigilant of all masters, and he has 
agoodly number of pupils: for where is the 
person who bas no mistakes in the past to re- 
gret? who has made no mis-sceps, become en- 
tangled by no follies? who by inherent wisdom 
escaped all these snares and pitfalls? 
all take heart, for failures must be as long as 
human nature retains so much imperfection. 


So Jet us 


The young take their places in the world 
sanguine and cheerful, and do not steel their 
hearts to bear the coldness with which older 
ones look upon their enthusiasm; they have 
have not considered the misunderstanding of 
some and the wilful misjudging of others— 
what frost to blight the fair flowers of Fancy! 
Youth looks upon the gilded surface of life, 
unconscious that beneath a foe has dug his 
mines and laid his toils:—and, alas, that we 
must bear testimony, that very many will take 
advantage of their simplicity to cause them tc 
stumble! 

Thus Youth, venturesome and unarmed. 
comes forth to the conflict,—and how can he 
parry the darts and thrusts of the opposing 
hosts? He strikes bravely for the object of 
his heart: but what wonder that he is wound- 
ed in the first contest. Then he falls into the 
hands of Experience, who probes his wounds, 
and, while he stands face to face with reality, 
drills him through many a mental conflict.— 
So he takes his first lessons in that ‘dear 
school,” and hereafter he will be a better 
soldier. 

We must fail sometimes, and heartfelt disap- 
pointment is not all we have to bear. Mockery 
will add a crown of thorns. Many will we re- 
joice that we have fallen; they will robe their 
joy in the sheep’s clothing of pity, and come to 
us with clamorous, disagreeable condolence. But 
let us add, with thankfulness, the friendship of 
this world is not all dross, and adversity opens 
oureyes to behold the pure gold. Oh, that is 
4 blessed law which says, “Bear ye one anoth- 
er’s burdens,” and blessed are they who obey 
it. We cannot escape the fact—sometimes we 
Must meet with failures. But if we watch our 
hearts that no enemy bétray us from within, 
though we fail once, twice, thrice, we shall 
overcome at last. Mrs. E. C. P. 
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Give Us Our Daily Bread. 


In a miserable hovel at the bottom of the| 
hill, two children crouched over a smoul ‘ering | 
fire. A tempest raged without—a fearful tem- 
pest—against which man and beast were pow- 
erless, 

A sad miser, much poorer than these shiver- 
ing children, though he had heaps of money at 
home, drew his cloak around him, as he stooped 
down at the threshold of the miserable door. 
He dared not enter forfear they would ask him 
to pay forshelter, and he could not move for the 
storm. 

‘I am hungry, Nettie.’ 

‘So am I, I’ve been hunting for potatoe par- 
ings, but can’t find any.’ 

‘What an awlul storm.’ 

‘Yes, the o'd tree has blown down. I guess 
God took care it didn’t fall on the house. See 
it would certainly have killed us.’ 

‘It He could do that, couldn’t he send us 
bread?’ 

‘I guess so. Let us pray ‘Our Father,’ and 
when we- come to that part, stop till we get 
some bread.’ 

So they began and the miser, crouching and 
shivering, listenéd. Whea they paused, expect- 
ing in their faith to see some miraculous mani 
festation, a humane feeling stole over his 
heart—perhaps God sent some angel to soften 
it. He had bought a loaf of bread at the vil- 
lage, thinking it would last him many days: 
but the silence of the children spoke louder than 
the voice of nany waters. He opened the door 
soltly, threw in the loaf, and then listened to 
the wild and eager ery of delight thatcame trom 
the half-famished 1 ttle ones. 

‘It dropped right down from heaven, didn’t 
it?’ questioned the younger. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘I mean to love God 
always for giving us bread because we asked 
Him.’ 

‘We'll ask Him every day, won’t we? Why, 
I never thought God was so good, did you?’ 

‘Yes, I alway thought so, but never quite 
knew it, before.’ 

‘Let us ask Him to give father work to do 
all the time, so we need never be hungry again. 
He’ll do it—I’m sure.’ 

The storm passed; the miser went home. A 
little flower had sprung up in his heart, it was 
no longer barren. 

In a few weeks he died, but not before he had 
given the cottage, which was his, to the poor 
laboring man. 

And the little children ever after, felt a sweet 
and solemn emotion, when in their matinal de- 
votion they came to those truthful words, ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.’—[ Ex. 

— +088 ——-- 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SONNET. 
In vain, for happiness o’er land and sea, 
Man hunts up wealth and fame; these have no art 
To win her for a moment to the heart. 
And ye, who seem her favored ones to be, 
Know, that with outstretched wing she rests with thee. 

At the approach of Sorrow, she will start, 

Yield to the waves thy bosom and depart, 

Leaving thee weeping o’er thy fate’s decree. 
But Hope in every heart her watch will keep, 

In dungeons dark or palaces of kings, 
Lulling, with whispers soft, man’s fears asleep, 

And when he weeps, she lifts her voice and sings ; 
If o’er life the floods of sorrow sweep, 

Hope, from the wreck, ber olive token brings. 
Mrs. E.C. P. 


—-_.--- — eee ——- - 


Love is all tosome men. Most miserable 





men are they—worse than women. 


Death, in the end, will get us. It sends out | 
Time in advance to take from us little by little. | 


DOURSTNG DEPARTURE, 





Sassarras Meap.—This is a very pleasant, whole- 
some and cheap beverage in warm weather. Stir 
gradually with two quarts of boiling water, three 
pounds and ahalf of the best brown sugar, a pint and 
a half of good West India molasses, and a quarter of 
a pound of tartaric acid. Stirit well, and when cool, 
strain it into a large jug or pan, then mix in a quarter 
of an ounce of essence of sassafras. Transfer it to 
clear bottles (it will fill about half a dozen), cork it 
tightly, and keep it in acool place. Have ready a 
box containing about a quarter of a pound of carbo- 
nate of soda to use with it. 

To prepare a glass of it for drinking, pour a little 
of the mead into a tumbler, stir into it a small quan- 
tity of soda, and then add sufficient ice water to half 
fill the glass; give it a stir, and it will immediately 
foam up to the top, : . 


To MAKE PINE-APPLE- ADE.—This is a delightfully 
refreshing drink in warm weather, and is much used in 
the West Indies. _— some ripe pine-apples, cut them 
into thin slices, then ent each slice into small bits, 
put them into a large pitcher, and sprinkle powdered 
white sugaramong them: pour on boiling water iu 
proportion of half a pint of water to each pine-apple ; 
cover the pitcher, stop up the spout with a roll of soft 
paper, and let the pine-apple infuse into the water till 
it becomes quite cool, stirring and pressing down the 
pine-apple occasionally with a spoon, to get out as 
much juice as possible. When the liquid bas grown 
quite cold, set the pitcher for a while in ice. Then 
trassfer the infusion to tumblers, add some more su- 
gar, and put intoeach glass a lump of ice. You may 
lay a thin slice of fresh pine-apple into each tumbler 
before you pour out the infusion. 


Quince Puppine.—Scald the quinces tender, pare 
them thin, scrape off the pulp, mix with sugar very 
sweet, and add a little ginger and cinnamon. To a 
pint of cream put three or four yolks of eggs, and stir 
it into the quinces till they are of a good thickness. 
Butter the dish, pour it in and bake it. 





BakeD Potato Pupping.—12 ozs, of boiled potato 
skinned and mashed; 1 oz. of suet; 1 oz. of cheese 
grated fine; 1 gill of milk. 

Mix the potatoes, suet, milk, cheese and all together; 
if net of a proper consistence, add a little water. 
B ake it in au earthen pan. 


An Appts Puppine DuwpLine.—Put into a nice 
paste, quartered apples, tie up in a floured cloth, and 
boil two hours; serve with sweet sauce. 

Pears, plums, peaches, &c., are fine done this way. 


A Surers Lemon Puppixe.—1-2 Ib.- of sugar; 5 
eggs; 2 1b. best butter; 1 glass of rose-water; 1 
lemon; 1 glass orange-flower water. 

Beat the rose water and butter to a froth; prepare 
the sugar and eggs as for pound cake; grate the yel- 
low partof the lemon rind in, but nota particle of 
white; bave a nice puff paste ready in your dish, and 
after incorporating the pudding well together, pour 
into your paste. Bake in a moderate oven. Orange 
pudding is made in the same way, using a pounded 
orange, instead of a lemon. 


Boston Arete Puppine.—I18 good apples; 1-4 
lb. of butter; 4 yolks of eggs, 1 white; cinnamon, 
cloves; 1 lemon; sugar to taste; 1-2 nutmeg. 

Peel, core and cut the apples into a stewpan that 
will just hold them, with a little water and the spices ; 
rasp the peel of the lemon in; stew over a slow fire 
till quite soft, then sweeten and pass through a sieve ; 
beat the eggs and grated nutmeg together with the 
juice of a lemon, then mix all well, line the inside of 
your pie-dish with good puff-paste, patin your pud- 
ding, bake half an hour. 


Sprine Puppine.—1 dozen sticks of rhubarb (or 
pie- plant); 1-2 lb. ofloaf sugar ; 1 spoon of cinnamon ; 
1 lemon. 

Wash and peel the rhubarb, cut short, throw it into 
the stewpan with the grated rind of the lemon and 
cinnamon, and sugar; set it to cook, reduce it toa 
marmalade, pass it through a hair sieve, bave a pie 
dish with good puff-paste, and pour the pudding in; 
bake half an hour. 

*-e - 

“Pray, sir,” said a judge angrily to a blurt 
old Quaker, from whom no direct answer could 
be obtained, ‘Do you know what we sit here 
for?” ‘Yes, verily, I do,’? said the Quaker, 
‘three of you for four dollars each day, and the 
fat one in the middle for four thousand a year? 


A woman’s heart is a hive of sweets and 
stings. 
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WHERE HAPPINESS IS. 

Happiness is in us—always—because it is we 
that are happy. The outside world is not hap- 
py, not miserable, not possessed of feeling at 
all. Our eye, ear, and senses in general, are a 
medium through which the outside world acts 
upon us. These senses are a camera which re- 
ceives the image, and this image becomes 
thought, an idea—and it is our ideas that affect 
us. But sometimes the mind is in that condi- 
tion that nothing moves it. If it despairs, all 
is gloomy; if it is jubilant, all is happy—the 
sombre night is as happy as the gay day. But 
spring in vain breathes for the unhappy. It 
sometimes makes the more gloomy by its con- 
trast: Hence different men are differently af- 
fected by the same objects. Happiness and 
misery are within us; relieved when death 
comes. How important then that we should 
cultivate cheerful feelings: First, by securing 
good health; second, by a conscientious moral 
conduct, cultivating peace and good will with 
all men, and providing for the necvssary wants 
of life. There are constitutional infirmities 
which we cannot conquer; but we may greatly 
assuage them. Our mental horizon is more in 
our control. 


Se ee 
POETRY. 

We despise poetry. As well despise our own 
lives, our feelings—for that is just what poet- 
ry is, feeling. It is not the verse which we 
meet so much. That is worse than prose— 
much worse—for prose is made to do honest 
work, which the verse of the day never does. 
3ut poetry is a different thing, whether writ- 
ten or unwritten. 
neral; the smile of a friend ; the good thoughts 
which every man possesses that inspire him: 
more—our love of each other, of our farms, our 
houses, our cattle, and even our money: any- 
thing that attaches us, that stirs us—grief, 
sorrow, joy; the pleasant effect of sunshine; 
of a view of the green earth, delighting us with 
its flowers and its promise. All men have it— 
some more,-some less, according to the amount 
of emotion. Some things are more poetical 
than others. Now if we can find all these 
things that so move us, in print, whether in 
verse or prose, or in a statue or painting—they 
are poetry. Itis to be regretted that there is 
so little of it found in verse, in prose, or even 
in our lives. We need more of it, for it is that 
which sustains and happifies us in life, and will 
delight usin heaven. 


It is the tear shed at a fu- 





We have heard many stories of ingenious 
rogues in this country—of highwaymen whose 
herses had been shod the wrong way, so that 
they were believed to have taken a course di- 
rectly opposed to that which they really went; 
of pickpockets inventing instruments so inge- 
nious, that they not only carried off from the 
makers all that was paid for the machine, but 
a great deal thereto in addition; of women in 
omnibuses with false glove-covered palms rest- 
ing quietly on their knees, while the nimble 
fingers on the real hand were busied in levying 
contributions from the pocket of their fellow 
passengers to the right and left. 





Asmile is cheap, yet how often withheld.— 
Blame not the act, always, for there might not 


A COMMON EVIL. 

There are lazy people in the world; and it is 
well that they have become a reproach—for in- 
dolence, which is a Jack of exercise, is the 
mother of many evils, both of body and of mind, 
and we may say, of morals aswell. A lazy man 
is pretty sure to be an immoral man—not of the 
highest order, for he is too lazy for that; but 
idleness breeds vice. It is well therefore that 
there is an odium attached to it. 

All medical writers and doctors agree in say- 
ing that inactivity is a source of disease. It 
brings on chiefly, dyspepsia. This alone is one 
of the greatest of evils, as itembraces so many 
otherr, physically, morally and mentally. The 
symptoms of physical disorder are numerous— 
and each assumes the importance of a disease to 
the patient. Thus the dyspeptic imagines he is 
afflicted with consumption. His cough and emac- 
iated appearance, gives this idea. His nervous 
palpitaiion impresses him with the thought that 
he is suffering from organic disease of the heart. 
He has cancer, which the slightest pimple will 
sometimes suggest, and if he has a continuation 
of hit malady, he will, in the course of time, 
run‘through the whole catalogue of diseases, 
suffering each in its turn, though not possessed 
of any. 
the subject, will not correct his error, for the 


And all his reason brought to bear on 


mind, as well as the morals, is implicated. 
This comes from inactivity, from laziness, 

from a tack of exercise. Says Shakespeare: 

“ What is a man, 

If hischief good and market of his time, 

Be but to sleep and feed—a beast, no more.” 


And Burton the old philosopher: ‘Idleness is 
the badge of gentry; the bane of body and 
mind; the nurse of naughtiness; the step 
mother of discipline; the chief author of all 
mischief; one of the seven deadly sins; the 
cushion upon which the devil chiefly reposes ; 
and a great cause, not only of melancholy, but 
of many other diseases-”’ 

One of the chiet difficulties with idleness is, 
it gives a man time for mischief. He must 
have something to stimulate him from his lazy 
seat— and evil, the charm of vice, has this in- 
fluence ; and, in his lazy heari, he permits this 
influence to act upon him—permits vice to have 
its way with him. 

If we wish to be virtuous, if wish to be pros- 
perous—we must work, we must resist. This 
life is one of action—so ordained. It passed 
upon the human family at the fall of man. 
By the sweat of his brow shalt man eat his 
bread. He shall labor for it, (or exercise) 
—if not, he shall suffer. We may all be 


benefitted here; or we may not: it is will against 
inclination. 


_ 





During the time when coal ranged high, a 
gentleman meeting his coal merchant, inquired 
whether it was a proper time to lay in a stock? 
The knight of the black diamond shook his 
head, observing: ‘Coals are coals, now, sir ;” 
to which the customer replied: “I am very glad 
to hear it, for the last you sent me were slates.” 


Two Irishmen in crossing a field came in 
contact with a donkey who was making ‘day 
hideous” with his unearthly braying. Jemmy 
stood a moment in astonishment; but turning 
to Pat, who seemed as much enraptured with 
the song as himself, remarked: ‘It’s a fine ear 
that bird has for music, Pat, but sure he’s got 
an awful cowld.”’ 





have been a smile to give. 


EAT LESS. 

According to the strength of the stomach wil] 
be the power of its digestion. In arugged man 
a meal may be large; in a feeble man it must 
be small. The dyspeptic especially must have 
light meals. Here is the great error: too much 
food is taken, even if it should seem but little, 
The stomach of a dyspeptic caa bear buta 
small amount of food. Give oftener rather than 
too much ; and let the night be the time for 
rest—not between meals. One good rest tn 
twenty-four hours is sufficient. Besides, it will 
strengthen more than any other one thing. 
When food is taken, and the stomach feels easy 
thereafter—that is a good sign. But when it is 
distressed, there is too much taken, it matters 
not how little. And the person will be sur. 
prised at the small amount of food thatis neces- 





sary to sustain life—to even improve the system, 
in weight and strength, and in the mental facul- 
ties—the moral as well—for dyspepsia affects 
the whole man, mentally, morally and physical- 
ly. We therefore learn this lesson: that the 
food we generally take, especially in large quan- 
tities, is not all digested, but passes from the 
system without. So it is in fattening cattle, 
where plenty of food is given; the excrements 
are always rich in fertilizing matter—the ma- 





terial that passes away unappropriated by the 
A very little food therefore, when 
properly digested (as it will be in small quanti- 


system. 


ties) is suflicient to sustain life, toeven improve 
the system. Weeat too much. It is the great 
ery of the world, could we but read it—but hear 
the dumb organs speak. 

perance is here in eating. 
parison to it. 





The greatest intem- 
Liquor is no com- 





For sale the following Live Stock: 


A PURE CANARY BIRD 


Warranted a Fine Singer. Cage and Bird, $10. 


A PAIR FOX SQUIRRELS 


Cage and Squirrels, $10. Apply at room 13, 97 
Chesnut St., St. Louis. 


Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safest and most infallible preparation in the world, 
for the cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion of health, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Jonn L. Lyon, without which 
none are genuine, 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 
New LIlaven, Conn., who can be consulted either pert- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G, CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Cottins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
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The Great Strengthening Tonic. 


(Not a Whisky Preparation. 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSLRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
Exposure, 
OF Fevers, 


DISEASES OF CAMPLIFE 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA 
5 
AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 
This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 
payWILL PAY $1000~gag 
to any one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine. 


’ ° 
Ye Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
Will cure every case of 

Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing, Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 

That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 

From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 

Ihave derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 

eases arising from derangement of the liver. 
Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 
tist Church, Phila. 

From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 


No. 631 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS 





“THE CROWNING :TRIUM PH 


is KNITS A STOCKING 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE. 


Knitting the Heel and Narrowing off the Toe 
as it goes along. 


ITSETS UP ITS OWN WORK; 
KNITS ANY SIZE, from two loops, forming 
a cord, up to its full capacity ; 


WIDENS AND NARROWS, by varying the 
number of loops, and 


Knits the Wide Single Flat Web 
The Double Flat Web, 
The Plain Ribbed Flat Web, 
and the 
Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, 
With selveges. 


No other machine in the 
world can do any one 
of these things! 

IT KNITS 


Shawls, 
Hoods, 
Nubias, 
Jackets, 
Breakfast Capes, 
Sacks, 
Skirts, 
Undershirts, 
Drawers, 
Boy’s Suits, 
Children’s Cloaks, 
Snow Shoes, 
Leggins, 
Gloves, 
Mittens, 
And upwards of FORTY 
Different Articles. 

Knits a yard of plain work in TEN minutes ; 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. 

For Families, Wool Growers, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, &c., it is the most money-making and labor- 
saving invention of the age. From 100 to 150 per 
cent. profit on every article it produces. Women are 
earning from $15 to $25 per week, knitting hosiery and 
staple and fancy worsted articles. 


Every Machine warranted to work as represented. 
For Circulars, addres; with samp. 


PRATT & CLARK, 
No. 24 North 5th Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & %0.] 
PROPRIETORS. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 
the United States. marli—ly 


ALDERNEY BULLS FOR 
SALE. 


I have two beautiful seven-eighth Alderney Bull 

Calves for sale—both fawn color and white, and de- 

scended from a long line of Cream Pot Cows, price 

$60 for both, delivered in St. Louis. Inquire of 
JEFFERSON SCOTT, 

It Florissant, Mo. 








New Book, Poultry, Eggs and 
Dogs for Sale. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY GUIDE— 


Bound in muslin, $1. Paper cover, only 50 cents. 
Every person that keeps poultry should have one. 

White Face Black Spanish, Black Red and Pyle 
Game, Silver and Black Hamburghs, Black and Sil- 
ver Polands, $7 to $10 per pair, $10 to $15 per trio. 
Fresh Eggs from any of the above 1 dozen $3, 2 doz- 
en $5, 5 dozen $10, Carefully Packed and sent as di- 
rected. 

1 Newfoundland Dog 1 year old, and 1 English 
Coach Dog 15 months old. ga-The best marked 
Coach Dog in this country .g@/ each $25. 

Address, E. A. WENDELL, 
junel-2t Box 932, Albany, N.Y. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH—[rranktin. 
Why Pay 
$50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine, 


WHEN $2 5 
Ye Will buy a better ones 


For all practical purposes? Notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform 
their numerous friends that the 


“Franklin” and “Medallion” 
SEWING MACHINES 


Can be had in any quantity. This Machine is con- 
structed upon entirely new principles, and pogs xo? 
infringe upon any other in the world. It is emphat- 
ically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is war- 
ranted to excel ALL others, as our patrons will tes- 
tify. g@-Agents Wanted. Address, 
JAMES C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

Machines sent out on trial. 


mayl-3m 


6WT ATERLOO.” 


The above named Race Horse and Stallion will 
stand the present season on the premises of Dr. W. 
W. Henderson, on the Natural Bridge Plank Road, 
near Bridgton, 12 miles from St. Louis, and will serve 
Mares at Twenty-Five Dollars the season—money to 
be paid at time of service rendered and before remov~ 
ing themare. Pastyrage will be furnished for animals 
from a distance at $2 per week, to be at risk of owner. 

PEDIGREE AND DESCRIPTION. 

“ Waterloo” was foaled in 1855, and is now eleven 
years of age. Was sired by Imp. Yorkshire—be by 
St. Nicholas, and he by Emelius, His dam is Topaz, 
by Imp. Glencoe. 2d. Dam, Emerald by Imp. Levia- 
than. 3d Dam Imp. Eliza by Imp, Reuben, 

He is a dark bay, 15} hands high, of immense power 
and great endurance, as his many well contested races 
bave abyndantly established. Hjs distinguished bro- 
thers, Wagram, Austerlitz, Lodi and Colton, have ad- 
ded no Jess than himself to the renown of his immedj- 








|General Agents for the West and 
South-west. 


ate progenitgrs—¥ orkghire and Topaz. aplld-3m, 
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Barnum & Bro’s s. . Missouri Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 26 South Main Street, SIGN of the g@”~OX YOK E<@g hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north of Walnut Street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Yes=—s Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. 
AGENTS for CHAMPION of ¢ OHIO REAPERS & MOWERS, Exdestes teal St. Louis for Celebrated ROCK ISLAND PLOWS, 


Our stock of Garden Seeds 
is fresh and pure, and _ will be 
furuished in any quantity de- 
sired. 

Among our numerous articles, are: 

Vandiver’s Missouri Corn 

Planter. 
Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 
Buckeye Cider Mill. 
Buckeye Wheat Drill. 
Gang Plows. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. 
Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolv- 
ing Hay Rakes. 
Cutting Boxes 
Washing Machines and 
Wringers. 
Hay Hoisting Forks. 
Threshers, llorse Powers and 
Cotton Gins. 


VICTOR SORGHUM MILLS 
COOK’S EVAPORATORS. 


And avast variety of farming 


. tools. 
AD \ ny ‘ a] beds f ied i 
pee hes qa, Lia Nik, Our Garden ge are ys cars in 
SS ‘ x* ; \\ AWN , ,) } A papers, neat y put up, with direc- 
A \ ; vy " ¥ tions for cultivating, or in bulk: 





Merchants supplied with any size boxes of Assorted Seeds Desired. 


FREEMAN rh ah SG for Illustrated Catalogue and Barnum & Bro., 26 South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


ROBT C. BARNUM. Gardever’s 8 3 Alman ac for 186 6. 


BALL'S Olt Jd 4 





LO MOWER JX AND REAPER. 


—" a , (35) 





















IV VSMCN CIKO cate & 


‘BALL'S OHIO DOWER AND RB 


Lwzevau 


Weare manufacturiag this justly celebrated isabhine, and persons wishing to purchase wonld do well to send in their orders early. 


FARMERS OF THE WEST SHOULD NOT OVERLOOK THE ADVANTAGE 


Of getting a machine made in St. Louis. 
For particnlgrs and prices, send gor a Circular. KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, Cor. 2d and Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 
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NOTICE TO FRUIT GROWERS, 
H.CLAGETT & SONS, 
No. 42 Nortu Srxtu Srreet, 
(Between Pine & Olive,) 

Have opened a Commission House for the sale of 
Fruits, Wines, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. The increasing want of greater facilities 
for the sale of fruits, haslong been felt and often 
expressed by Fruit Growers. Having been long 
identified with the fruit-growing interest, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate its wants, and will put forth our 
bestenergies to afford the fruit-growers every facility 
for placing their products within the reach of con- 
sumers, in the best condition, and with the least incon- 
venience. We will be prepared to fill all orders for 
packages best adapted for shipping the different kinds 
of fruit in. In order that we may be the better pre- 
pared to meet all orders for packages, we request those 
needing them, to inform us in advance of the proba- 
ble amount they may want, and of the probable 
amount of fruit we may expect from them, that we 
may be prepared to dispose of it promptly. 

We cannot to strongly urge the great importance of 
eare in assorting fruits, as the best is worth more 
without the imperfect than with it; and the mixing of 
varieties, sinks the value of both below that of the 
inferior varieties. They will be prepared to fill orders 
for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. 

All consignments should be made to H. CLacettr 
& Sons, No. 42 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, where 
they will be promptly disposed of and returns made. 

By mutual understanding and co-operation we trust 
to be ableto conduct the business with pleasure and 
profit to all interested. For the information of those 
unacquainted with us, we refer to Henry T. Mudd, 
President Missouri State Horticultural Society. W. C. 
Flagg, Seeretary Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
N. J. Colman, Editor Rural World. J. S. McCune, 
Lamb & Quinlin, and Mauntelle, Bulte & Co., St. 
Louis. my 1-tf. 


JEFFERSON CITY 
ce Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


: Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - 








Missouri. 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


CARDEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 


Corn Planters, &c. &e. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
Any article not on hand when called tor will 
be ordered immediately. 


JOB PRINTING, 
Such as Cards, Books, Pamphlets, 
Sale Bills, &c., at this office. 








St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sae’ SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..<ea 
NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTIS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


RWPWrlant & 
Wu. M. Prant.] 


Brother, 


| Atrrep Pant. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural 


Implements 


and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


Howe’s Standard Seales. 
sar WOOL 


Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 
CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; sow 


CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 
Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
sae STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. = a 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s Double-Check 


Row or Drill Corn Planter. 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply 


of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


PLANT & BRO. 





H. H. HOAG, 


WHOLESALE, 


E'ruit Dealer, 


And General Commission Merchant for the 
Sale of 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
Native Wines, 
And General Produce, 

No. 60 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, St. Louis, Mo. 
Refers by permission to the following parties in this 
city: Messrs. Ratcliffe & Brown, Commercial Bro- 
kers and General Commission Merchants; Messrs. 
Harlow, Clark & Co., General Commission Merchants; 
Messrs. Sigerson & Brink, Real Estate Agents; N. J. 
Colman, Editor and Proprietor Rural World and 

Valley Farmer. 
s@s~How to prepare produce for shipping: 
Prepare the packages, that they may endure rough 
usage without damage. Mark the Consignee’s name 
plainly upon each package, the Consignor’s name 
underneath, the number of packages shipped, and the 
amount contained in each package, if necessary—of 
which the Consignor is the best judge. Take a re- 
ceipt, if one will be given, ard enclose it by mail to 
the Constgnee. Shippers, by following the above di- 
rections, will prevent confusion and facilitate the 
transaction of business, and have returns without de- 
lay. H. H. HOAG, 60 Nortn Third St., 
May 15. St. Louis, Mo. 





N. J. COLMAN’S 


MAINE LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 





It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 






Home Grown 4% 

FRUIT TREES, %% 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 

Grape Vines, 

SMALL FROILS, BLC., 
IN THE WEST. 

The yarieties are all gnararteed to 

to our soil and climate. 


The City Office of the Nursery is at 9% Chesnut St., 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurat Wor.p.” . 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Ma, 
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The Buckeye Reaper and Mower! 


2 iT MAN, MALER te 
SR Roy amon obs 


(Our Motto—Hoist your own colors and sail under them.) 


Tt is a strange fact, that of late, a number of Reaping and Mowing Machines sail under 
thecolorsofthe Buckeye. They eithercall their Machines the Improved Buckeye, or they say ‘‘as 


good a Machine as the Buckeye.” 


We shall not dwell upon this point, but will simply state, that we claim nothing of any oth- 


er Machine, ours is the 


GENUINE BUCKEYE DOWER & REAPER, 














Manufactured by the well-known firms of C. Aultman & Co., and Aultman, Miller & Co. 


The Buckeye is the head of all Reapers and Mowers without equal. n 
and the farming community at large not to be deceived by any representation of any Machine 
claiming to have the improved Buckeye, or as good a Machine as the Buckeye, &c. 

If you want the genuine Buckeye, with all the improvements, true to its name, and a Ma- 
chine that will do yonr work nice and clean, with easy management, light for your horses, 
strong and durable, put up in the most workman-like manner, then call at No, 56 North Second 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., there you can see the GENUINE BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAP- 
ER, with Hand and Self-Rake and the Improved Dropper Attachment. 





TEND YOUR CORN WITH THE 


We caution our friends 


EtawKkeye Corn Cultivator, 


Which took the First Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and 
‘over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865. 





Send for Cigculars for 


CIDER AND WINE MILLS, SUGAR MILLS AND 
EVAPORATORS, 


And Agricultural Implements in General. 





WM. KOENIG & €0., 
Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 


No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








ADD 


Dr. Jack son’s 


BLOOD AND HUMOR 
STRUP 
will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN or any 
HUMOR inthe BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy bas ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
sinee its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 


and is daily performing are its best guarantee, and we 

earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle, 
COLLINS BROTHERS, 








ST. LOUIS, Mo. Proprietors. _ 
ITCH! ITCH!! 
SALT SALT 
RHEUM! RHEUM! 





Will cure the 1TCH or SALT RHEUM, 
inn few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Uleers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
otber remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Seld by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL- 
LINS BROTHERS, S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 

April 15-Ly. 

9 “4 3 

Fall of ’66. Spring ’67. 

OSAGE Orange Hedge Plants, first class, retail 
$5.00 per 1,000; by the 100,000, $4 per 1,000, and by 
the million, a liberal discount. There will be furnish- 
ed with each lot of plants, printed directions telling 
how to make a Hedge, based upon eighteen years 


of practical experience. Good responsible Agents 
wanted. apl-15] W.H.MANN,Box 100, Normal, Ills 





SEWING MACHINE FOR SALE—A First 
class Wheeler & Wilson machine in good run- 
ning order for sale low—$60. Address X box 
2716, St. Louis Postottice, Mo. 





GEO HUSMANN. C. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dablias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were. tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attentiun of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our loca 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 

















